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The Mission of St. Ignace and 
Father Marquette 


General Introduction by 


George S. May 


In recent months interest in the history of the Straits of Mackinac, 
always high, has increased greatly. Predictions that the Mackinac 
Bridge would bring to the area record-breaking numbers of tourists 
have led to feverish efforts to develop virtually every conceivable 
kind of attraction, including some which relate to, the rich historical 
lore of the Straits. At the same time, the erection of a number of 
official state historical markers at St. Ignace, Mackinac Island, and 
Mackinaw City has helped to rekindle discussions of some of the 
questions concerning the region’s early history that have been both- 
ering people for many years. 

The precise location of the Mission of St. Ignace at different times 
in its history has always been one of the most perplexing of these 
questions. On July 14, 1957, a state marker dealing with this mis- 
sion and the work of its most illustrious missionary, Father Jacques 
Marquette, was dedicated in St. Ignace’s Marquette Park, which 
many people, at least, believe is the site of the mission established 
by Marquette in 1671. After the marker’s erection W. Stewart 
Woodfill, chairman of the Mackinac Island State Park Commis- 
sion, recalle:! he had heard that the mission originally was located 
on Mackinac Island.' His inquiries regarding the truth of such 
assertions touched off a chain reaction of investigations, some of the 
results of which are presented in this issue of Micuican History. 

The difficulty in arriving at satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions results from the paucity of source materials plus the fact that 
these sources often lend themselves to varying interpretations. Early 
students of the area's history relied on a few accounts of seventeenth 
and eighteenth -entury travelers. The frequently unreliable nature 


1W. Stewart Woodfill to Dr. Lewis Beeson, November 12, 1957, in the 
Michigan Historical Commission. 
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of these accounts led Henry R. Schoolcraft in 1821, for example, 
to declare that Marquette founded his mission at Old Michilimacki- 
nac (present-day Mackinaw City).? 

Gradually during the nineteenth century a considerable volume 
of primary sources relating to the history of New France became 
available. These new materials corrected many of the errors derived 
from the earlier sources, but at the same time they brought up new 
problems which have puzzled scholars ever since. For the history 
of the French missions in the Great Lakes region during the seven- 
teenth century the principal sources are the annual reports of the 
Jesuit missionaries to their superiors. Known as the Jesurr RELATIONS, 
they were published in France by the Society of Jesus from 1632 to 
1673 but were not widely used until the nineteenth century when 
they were reprinted, with added material, in various editions, the 
most complete in English being that edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites.? 

In one of these relations Father Claude Dablon reports that during 
1670-71 he wintered on “that famous Island of Missilimackinac, 
where we last winter began the Mission of saint Ignace.”* This, 
together with a few other statements made by Dablon about his 
activities on Mackinac Island, has been the basis of the debate over 
whether the Mission of St. Ignace was originally established on the 
island or on the mainland at what is now the city of St. Ignace. 

In the article that follows Father Raphael N. Hamilton, S.]., 
professor of history at Marquette University, carefully examines the 
evidence regarding the location of the mission during the years 
1670-73. He has relied on a French edition of the Jesurr RELATIONS 


2Henry R. Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal of Travels from Detroit North- 
west through the Great Chain of American Lakes to the Sources of the 
Mississippi River in the Year 1820, 115-16 (Albany, 1821). Mentor L. Wil- 
liams, ed., Narrative Journal of Travels . . . in 1820, Henry R. Schoolcraft 
(East Lansing, 1953), fails to point out the incorrectness of Schoolcraft’s 
historical statements. 

3Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents: 
Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610-1791; 
the Original French, Latin, and Italian Texts, with English Translations and 
Notes; Illustrated by Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles, 73 volumes (Cleveland, 
1896-1901). For an account of the Jesuit records and their publication see 
Henry Putney Beers, The French in North America: A Bibliographical Guide 
to French Archives, Reproductions, and Research Missions, 28-30, 97-101, 
and 117-19 (Baton Rouge, 1957). 

4Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 55:171. 
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published at Quebec in 1858 and has also consulted the original 
seventeenth century edition of these reports. 

Father Hamilton's article was written for the Most Reverend 
Thomas L. Noa, Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Mar- 
quette, in response to an inquiry from Mr. Woodfill. Following 
this article is an edited account by Father Edward Jacker relating 
to the presumed discovery of Marquette’s grave in 1877 which 
throws important light on the location of the mission after its estab- 
lishment at St. Ignace. 

Unless important new documentary evidence is found it is likely 
that arguments regarding the Mission of St. Ignace will continue. 
In publishing the following material, however, we hope to make 
more readily available some of the basic information relating to this 
subject and thereby enable readers of MicuicaN History to make 
up their own minds. 


5Father R. N. Hamilton, S.J., to the Most Reverend Thomas L. Noa, D.D., 
January 10, 1958, copy in the Michigan Historical Commission. 











LOCATION OF THE MISSION OF ST. IGNACE 
FROM 1670 TO 1673 


Raphael N. Hamilton, S. J. 


THE FIRST MENTION OF THE Mission of St. Ignace in the Ottawa 
country occurs in the Relation for 1670-1671.1 This Relation, finished 
in the fall of 1671, was printed in Paris in 1672 and edited by Father 
Claude Dablon, S. J., who was the Superior of all the Jesuits in 
Canada at that time.” 

In this account Father Dablon claims to have founded the mis- 
sion himself in the winter of 1670-71. He says: 


Drawing to the South, at the other side of the Lake [Huron] are the 
various lands formerly inhabited by the nations of the Hurons and the 
Ottawas which were scattered at some distance from each other up to 
the famous Island of Missilimackinac, in the neighborhood of which, 
as the place best known in all that country for the abundance of fish, 
various people formerly had their home. These, if they find that peace 
has been well established, hope to return there. It is because of this 
that we have started a sort of foundation of the mission of Saint Ignace 
there during the past winter which we spent there.® 


Since the superior of the missions usually was to be found close 
to headquarters in Quebec, it will be necessary to review the history 
of the previous year to see why Dablon was near Mackinac Island 
in the winter of 1670-71. 

Claude Dablon arrived in Quebec in 1655 and was sent to the 
Iroquois missions.‘ Then in turn he labored on most of the Jesuit 
missions in Canada, and in 1669, when Father Claude Allouez asked 
for assistance in the Ottawa country, Dablon was sent to act as local 
superior at the Mission of Sainte-Marie du Sault, which had been 


1Rélation de ce qui s'est passé de plus rémarquable aux missions des péres 
de la Compagnie de Jésus en la Nouvelle-France les années 1670 et 1671 in 
volume 3 of Relations des Jésuites . . . (Québec, 1858). Special pagination 
is used for each Relation. Hereafter the abbreviation Relation for (with years 
added) will be understood to refer to this work, unless otherwise stated. 

2Father Dablon’s letter to Reverend Pére Jean Pinette, Provincial de la 
Province de France, in Relation for 1670-1671, 1-2, makes this clear. 

3Relation for 1670-1671, 25. 

4Jean Delanglez, “Claude Dablon, S. J. (1619-1697),” in Mid-America, 
n.s. 16:92 (April, 1944). This account of Dablon is based on original sources 
and is fully authentic. 
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founded by Father Jacques Marquette the previous year.® Father 
Marquette went on to the old mission of the Holy Ghost which had 
been started at Chequamegon Bay by Father Allouez. The same 
year, 1669, Allouez went south to found the Mission of St. Francis 
Xavier at the bottom of Green Bay where De Pere now stands.® 

This brings Dablon’s career to the summer of 1670. He spent his 
first year at Sault Ste Marie working for his Indians and getting 
acquainted with the missions which were dependent directly upon 
his authority. But in that summer Father Francois Le Mercier wrote 
the General of the Jesuits in Rome that he thought Father Dablon 
would be the best man to succeed to the superiorship of all Canada.’ 
This advice was acted upon by the following summer, and on July 
12, 1671, Dablon was installed as Superior in Quebec.* Thus he 
became responsible for editing the Relation for 1670-1671 and in- 
cluding in it his own activities which were those of a missionary in 
the field up to this date. So it is that he came to tell of the fact 
that he had “started a sort of foundation of the mission of Saint 
Ignace” as quoted above. The purpose of the present article is to 
establish, if possible, the exact location of this mission from this first 
mention of it until Father Marquette and Louis Jolliet departed 
from it to explore the Mississippi River. 

Reuben Gold Thwaites, who by editing his extensive reprints of 
Jesuit documents, is accepted as an authority in this matter has said: 
It has been held by most historians that the St. Ignace mission was always 


located upon the mainland . . . where is now the little city of St. 
Ignace. . . . That the mission was first upon the island, and probably 


5Relation for 1668-1669, 17. Father Le Mercier was Superior of New 
France at the time, but his term was about to expire. The mission at the 
Sault was on the south side of the river, hence, in the present state of Mich- 
igan. 

6Relation for 1669-1670, 78, speaks of the arrangement of the missions. 
On pages 87-92 a letter from Father Marquette tells of his change and the 
work he is doing. Pages 93-101 contain the report of Father Allouez from 
Green Bay. 

T™Mercier to Oliva, Quebec, August 26, 1670, Roman Archives of the Society 
of Jesus, Gallia, 110, I, 54-55, cited in Delanglez, “Claude Dablon,” in 
Mid-America, n.s. 16:100, note 52. 

8The date of the installation of Dablon is compiled from manuscripts in 
the College Sainte-Marie, Montreal. The list of Jesuit Superiors with the 
dates of their tenure of office is given in Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents, 71:123. 
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within the present village of Mackinac, a careful reading of the Relations 
should convince any one.® 


Following Thwaites’s advice to carefully read the Jesuit Relations, 
pertinent passages lead to the conclusion that Dablon probably did 
have a chapel on Mackinac Island during the winter of 1670-71, but 
it must have been a very simple one, perhaps just made from bark 
fastened to a frame of saplings.'° 

The passage which has been quoted to show that Father Dablon 
founded the Mission of St. Ignace is not as clear as it appears at 
first sight. It speaks of the “famous Island of Missilimackinac” but 
then goes on to speak of “the neighborhood of” Mackinac as being 
the home of the Indians before it says “there” he founded the mis- 
sion.!! However, Father Dablon shows such an intimate knowledge 
of the island itself that one can hardly doubt that he spent con- 
siderable time upon it. 

In another part of the Relation which speaks of the founding of 
the mission, the Island of Mackinac is described thus: “Missili- 
mackinac is an Island famous in this country, it is more than a 
league in diameter and cut by very high rocks in some places so 
that it can be seen from a distance of twelve leagues away.”!? 
Then Dablon goes on to explain its key position in the strait of 
Lake Huron which makes everyone who comes from the west pass 


®Reuben G. Thwaites, Father Marquette (New York, 1903), 104. CEd. 
note: In 1899, when he wrote the preface to volume 55 of his edition of the 
Jesuit Relations, Thwaites had other ideas regarding the mission’s location 
than those he expressed so emphatically in his biography of Marquette four 
years later. Summarizing the Relations of 1670-1672, Thwaites wrote: “the 
esuits have begun a new mission, opposite Mackinac, called St. Ignace.” 
Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 55:13.) 

10In Relation for 1666-1667, 9, Father Allouez describes such a chapel as the 
one which he built when first he came to the Mission of the Holy Ghost at 
La Pointe, now Ashland, Wisconsin. (Ed. note: Dablon at one point men- 
tions consecrating a new festival among the Indians on Mackinac Island “by 
the Baptism of five children, conferring it with all the Ceremonies of the 
Church in our Chapel.” Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments, 55:167.) 

11Relation for 1670-1671, 25. 

12Relation for 1670-1671, 36. (Ed. note: On the basis of local Indian 
traditions, it is the contention of Emerson Smith of St. Ignace, president of 
the Michilimackinac Historical Society, that the point on which St. Ignace 
is located was, in historic times, an island separated from the mainland to the 
north by a connected waterway of rivers and lakes. This waterway system is 
not continuous today, but Smith declares that the Indians used it, and that 
the French, when they spoke of the Isle of Michilimackinac, referred to the 
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it on the way to lower Canada. The abundance of fish found there 
makes the Indians call the “environs of Missilimackinac” the proper 
home of fish. It was the advantage of this finney food which led 
most of the Indians to live in this vicinity in years gone by. “The 
Hurons called Etionnontatehronnons, flying from the Iroquois, lived 
on the Island itself for some years.” There were Indians called 
Missilimackinac who were numerous until the Iroquois routed them. 
Now the scattered tribes, “seeing that peace seems to have been 
made with the Iroquois,” think of returning, and some actually have 
come back to winter in the country, hence: “We have also wintered 
there to size up the possibility of Saint Ignace Mission, whence it 
will be easy to have access to all the nations of Lake Huron when 
each shall be established on its own land.”!3 

At last in chapter four of the Relation of 1670-1671, Dablon 
makes a statement which can hardly be interpreted other than that 
the Mission of St. Ignace which he founded in a “sort of a way” 
was on the Island of Mackinac. He is speaking at this point of the 
Mission of the Holy Ghost. There, he says, the Christian Indians 
cared for by Father Marquette got into trouble with the Sioux. He 
continues: 
Our Savages were subject to the apprehension that revenge was about 
to break upon them and judged that it was wise to quit the place as 
they actually did in the Springtime [1671] that they might retire to 
Lake Huron, the Ottawa to the Island of Ekaenrons . . . and the 


Huron to this famous Island of Missilimackinac where we began the 
Mission of St. Ignace last winter [1670-71].'4 


In the very next sentence Father Dablon tells us that Father 
Marquette followed his flock to the east where he took charge of 
the St. Ignace Mission. Hence, it will be necessary to see whether 
Marquette met Dablon on the Island of Mackinac and took over 


St. Ignace area. This interesting theory, which enables Smith to place Dablon 
at St. Ignace in 1670-1671, does not explain the a map of 1672 or La- 
hontan’s map of 1688 which clearly place the “Isle of Missilimackinac” east 
of St. Ignace in Lake Huron in the same geographical location as Mackinac 
Island. For Smith’s views, see Emerson Smith to Dr. Lewis Beeson, November 
26, 1957, in the Michigan Historical Commission; and Michilimackinac, Com- 
piled by Members of the Michilimackinac Historical Society, 19-22 (St. Ignace, 
1958).) 

13Relation for 1670-1671, 36-37. Even here Dablon is not specific in stating 
that he was on the island. 

14Relation for 1670-1671, 39. 
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the mission there, when the latter left to make the journey to Quebec 
to be installed as Superior of Canada, or whether he went directly 
to the site of the future Mission of St. Ignace on the mainland.'5 

Father Dablon is specific in stating that he was in the “Mission 
of Saint Ignace at Missilimackinac” on March 16, 1671, when he 
observed a parhelion or mock sun, but he was at the Sault Ste 
Marie by June 4 when Sieur de Saint Lusson was there “in the 
name of his Majesty, to take possession of the lands which extend 
from the East to the West, from Montreal to the Pacific Ocean.”!® 
Now, this was the “Springtime” when Father Marquette was sup- 
posed to follow the Hurons from the Mission of the Holy Ghost, 
but there is not any mention of his being at the Saint Lusson cere- 
mony. Two possibilities for the silence in regard to his name pre- 
sent themselves. Spring comes late along the shore of Lake Superior. 
The severity of the weather may have prevented him from arriving 
in time for the event.'7 The other alternative arises from the fact 
that Marquette took his final vows at the mission at the Sault on 
July 2, 1671.18 He may have been in retreat at the time that the 
king’s ambassador was at the Sault. Therefore, it is very probable 
that whatever meeting took place between Father Dablon and 
Father Marquette must have occurred at the Mission of the Sault 


15In the Relation for 1670-1671, 31, Dablon declares that the main group 
of the Ottawa on Manitoulin Island has been given to Father André to care 
for at the Mission of St. Simon. In the Relation for 1671-1672, 36, he indi- 
cates that Father Marquette has the responsibility for the Huron Indians who 
are at the Mission of St. Ignace. 

16Relation for 1670-1671, 26-28, 40. 

17Nicolas Perrot, who acted as St. Lusson’s interpreter at the Sault, remarks 
in his Memoire sur les moeurs, coustumes et religion des sauvages de Il’ Amer- 
ique Septentrional (Publie pour la primiere fois par le R. P. J. Tailhan, Paris, 
1864), 128, that “the Hurons and Ottawa did not arrive until after the tak- 
ing possession,” which would probably mean that Father Marquette, who left 
the Holy Ghost Mission with them, was also late for the ceremony. Father 
Réne Ménard, first missionary on Lake Superior, noted in 1661 that ep = 
the winter was unusually mild that year, there was ice on the shore of the 
lake in mid-May. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 
46:139. 

18Roman Archives of the Society of Jesus, Gallia, 28:42. Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan, “Some Hitherto Unpublished Marquettiana,” Mid-America, n. s. 
7:22-23 (January, 1936), reproduces the original manuscript of Father Mar- 
quette’s vows, but he makes a mistake in the reference given to the source 
where the real document is preserved. Microfilms in the Archives of the 
Memorial Library at Marquette University show the proper archival refer- 
ence is the one given at the beginning of this note. 
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because Dablon would only have had a couple of weeks to spend 
in the West after June 4, if he was to get to Quebec by July 12.!* 

There is evidence that the two Jesuits did come to a decision 
about the future site of the St. Ignace Mission before Father Dablon 
left the West at this time and that they decided to place it on the 
mainland where the town of St. Ignace is today. This evidence is 
the map of Lake Superior which accompanies the Relation for 
1670-1671. 

In the original copy of this publication the map is found between 
pages 86 and 87.2° Its title makes clear the fact that the explicit 
purpose for including the map in the Relation for this year is to 
show the exact position of the new missions which had recently 
been established. On this map the Island of Missilimackinac, with 
this legend, is clearly depicted at the east end of the strait which 
connects Lake Huron with “Lac des Illinois’ (Lake Michigan), 
but the “Mission de St. Ignace” is placed to the west and the legend 
indicating it is on the mainland of the Upper Peninsula of the pres- 
ent state of Michigan, just where the present city of St. Ignace is 
found. 

Just when Father Marquette carried out this plan is hard to tell. 
Probably, shortly after he took his final vows and when Father 
Dablon was on his way over the Lake Huron and Ottawa River 
route to Quebec, Marquette got to Mackinac Island and gathered 
the Christian Hurons who awaited a missionary. With them the 
new foundation would seem to have been made in the summer of 
1671.7! 

19Tt will be recalled that Dablon was in the Canadian capital on the latter 
date to become superior. The Relation for 1664-1665, 8, speaks of twenty days 
from the Sault to Montreal as very good time for the trip. 

20The Rélation de ce qui s'est passé de plus rémarquable aux Missions des 
Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus en la Nowuvelle-France les années 1670 & 
1671, Envoyée au R. P. Jean Pinette, Provincial de la Province de France 
(A Paris, chez Sebastian Mabre-Cramoisy, Imprimeur du Roy, rue S. Jacques, 
aux ciconges, MDCLXXII Avec privilege du Roy) is available in the Lenox 
Collection of the New York Public Library. It was consulted for the present 
work. The title of the map is “Lac Superieur et autres lieux ou sont les Mis 
sions des Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus compris sous le nom D’outaouacs.” 

21Father Marquette seems to have been too busy at the new mission in 
1671-72 to send news to Father Dablon for that year. The Relation for 1671- 
1672, 36, says, “Since he has not given us special accounts of what has hap- 
pened in this Mission,” the testimony of some Frenchmen of what was done 


there would have to suffice. Then follow a few generalities about the fervor 
of the Hurons at their new home “in the neighborhood” of Missilimackinac. 
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It would seem that he must have crossed over to the mainland 
at once, because in a letter to Father Dablon written in the spring 
of 1673 there is evidence that the mission was well established 
there.?? Father Marquette writes, “the Hurons called . . . of Tobac- 
co, who compose the Mission of St. Ignace at Michilimackinac, last 
summer [1672] commenced a fort near the chapel in which they 
have inclosed all their cabins.” This fort is mentioned by La Hon- 
tan, who drew a map of the mission with the fort to the northeast 
of the Jesuit residence when he visited the mission in 1688.74 

Busy and happy as Father Marquette had been at the mission 
near Mackinac Island, he tells in the letter which has been quoted 
above that he has received the appointment from Father Dablon 
to go on the exploration of the Mississippi with Jolliet. His words 
are: “I am ready, nevertheless, to leave [St. Ignace] in the hands of 
another Missionary to go, according to the order of Your Reverence 
to search for new nations toward the South Sea [Pacific Ocean].”24 
Four years later, in 1677, after a successful exploration and after 
death in the wilderness, his bones were brought back and buried 
in the chapel of the mission which he had built at St. Ignace. 

The conclusion is that Father Dablon did have a primitive chapel 
on Mackinac Island during the winter of 1670-71. He met Father 
Marquette at Sault Ste Marie in the spring of 1671 and advised 
him to establish the permanent mission on the mainland. Father 
Marquette went to Mackinac Island in 1671 and moved the mis- 
sion to the present site of St. Ignace where it remained for many 
years after he left for the exploration of the Mississippi River. 


22The Relations stopped publication with the year 1672. The letter re- 
ferred to above is preserved in the French Archives and has been printed in 
R. P. de Montezon, ed., Mission du Canada, Rélation inédites de la Nouvelle- 
France (1672-1679) pour faire suite aux anciennes Reélations (1615-1672), 
2:95-102 (Paris, 1861). 

23Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., New Voyages to North America by the 
Baron de Lahontan, Reprinted from the English Edition of 1703 . . . (Chicago, 
1905). The map faces 1:36. He describes the mission in a letter from 
“Missilimackinac” in 1688, 1:145-48. Referring to the Hurons and Ottawas 
dwelling there, he says “the one being sever’d from the other by a single 
Palissadoe.” 

24de Montezon, Rélations inédites, 2:102. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF FATHER MARQUETTE’S GRAVE AT 
ST. IGNACE IN 1877, AS RELATED BY 
FATHER EDWARD JACKER 


Edited with an introduction and conclusion 


by George S. May 


Early in the fall of 1877 a terse news story caught the eyes of 
newspaper readers throughout Michigan and the nation: 

Point St. Ignace, Mich., via Cleveland, September 3. — The remains 
of the great missionary, Father Marquette, were dug up to-day in the 
presence of a large crowd, at four p.m. The remains were in a birch- 
bark coffin, two thicknesses of birch bark. The outside box was not 
much decayed. The remains are on exhibition at the Catholic Church 
now.} 

From Detroit, two days after this dispatch was filed, a New York 
Times correspondent reported that this “antiquarian discovery” had 
aroused “much interest. . . . Measures will be taken to ascertain 
the possibility of any imposture, and to suitably honor so interesting 
a discovery.” 

The discovery of Father Marquette’s grave, if authenticated, was 
of great importance to students of Michigan's early history not only 
because the grave itself had long been lost but also because this 
discovery would mean that the site of the chapel of the St. Ignace 
Mission, in which Marquette’s bones had been interred 200 years 
before, likewise had been found. It was another Catholic Indian 
missionary, Father Edward Jacker, who directed the excavation of 
the stie and presented the evidence to prove that what had been 
found was actually the grave of Marquette. 

Jacker himself is entitled to a high ranking in the long line of 
remarkable missionaries who have served in Michigan since the time 
of Marquette and Dablon in the seventeenth century.’ Born in 

1Grand Traverse Herald, September 13, 1877, quoting a story from the 
Cincinnati Commercial and the Chicago Times. The same story appears to 
have been carried in, or commented upon by, most Michigan papers. 

2New York Times, September 6, 1877. The news story was datelined 
Detroit, September 5. 

8For biographical information on Jacker see P. Chrysostomus Verwyst, 


O. F. M., Life and Labors of Rt. Rev. Frederic Baraga, First Bishop of Mar- 
quette, Mich., to Which Are Added Short Sketches of the Lives and Labors of 
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Wiirttemberg, Germany, in 1827, Jacker entered the University 
of Tiibingen as a theological student but later left school to become 
private tutor in the family of a Belgian count. In 1854 he came to 
America to join the Benedictine Order in Pennsylvania. During 
his novitiate Jacker learned of the need for Indian missionaries. 
Leaving the order, he went to Sault Ste Marie where he was ac- 
cepted by the famous missionary, Bishop Frederic Baraga, and or- 
dained on August 5, 1855. 

Jacker’s first assignment was among the Indians at the L’Anse 
mission which Bishop Baraga had established in 1843. Here Father 
Jacker learned the Chippewa Indian language and worked devotedly 
with his Indian charges. Here, it was said, “he felt free from all 
those extravagant notions of civilization against which not even the 
convent walls could shield him.”4 After five years at the mission he 
was given the added assignment of the St. Ignatius Church in 
Houghton, and for a year, until he was relieved of the L’Anse 
charge, every other week he made the sixty-mile round trip journey 
to Houghton on foot or by canoe. Later, as priest of St. Ann's 
Church in Hancock, Jacker surrounded himself with young priests 
whom he trained. Plans which Jacker and his young protégés made 
to set up a religious community near Hancock had to be abandoned 
when he was called to Marquette by Bishop Baraga in 1866 to serve 
as the administrator of the diocese during the bishop’s absence in 
the East. Upon Baraga’s return Jacker continued as his trusted aide 
until the bishop's death in 1868. It was Father Jacker who preached 
the sermon at the great missionary’s funeral.® 

By now Jacker was recognized as one of Upper Michigan's out- 
standing clergymen. Reports were soon to list him as a leading 


Other Indian Missionaries of the Northwest, 409-16 (Milwaukee, 1900); 
Rev. Antoine Ivan Rezek, History of the Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and 
Marquette . . ., 1:376-80 (Houghton, 1906); and Marquette Mining Journal, 
September 3, 1887. 

4Rezek, History of the Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette, 1:376. 

5For the sermon, which has recently been published by the Bishop Baraga 
Association, see Edward Jacker, Life and Services of Bishop Frederic Baraga; 
A Lecture Delivered on Friday, January 31, 1868, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Marquette, Michigan (Marquette, 1957). According to Baraga’s biographer, 
Jacker was on “very intimate” terms with the bishop. He is credited with 
influencing Baraga to remove the episcopal see from Sault Ste Marie to the 
more centrally located cathedral in Marquette. Verwyst, Life and Labors of 
Rt. Rev. Frederic Baraga, 356-58. 
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candidate for bishop of the diocese.® Baraga’s successor, the Right 
Reverend Ignatius Mrak, named Jacker Vicar General of the di- 
ocese, and during Mrak’s absence Jacker was left in charge. Subse- 
quently, however, Jacker fell into disfavor. The bishop divested 
him of his title, and in the diocese directory for 1873 Jacker was 
listed simply as “Rev.,” rather than “Very Rev.,” as in years past.” 

In November, 1873, Jacker was assigned to the St. Ignace and 
Mackinac Island missions, posts which had fallen on bad times and 
which the bishop felt needed the services of an experienced leader. 
The prospects must have appeared unpromising to Jacker, fresh from 
an assignment in the prosperous mining town of Red Jacket (Calu- 
met). “A sawmill and some straggling houses, a beer saloon, a small 
church, are all that may be seen,” a Detroit visitor to St. Ignace in 
the 1870's reported.8 On Mackinac Island, where Jacker resided 
until moving to St. Ignace in the spring of 1876, a new church 
building was under construction, but the work proceeded slowly 
and with many difficulties. However, the new assignment gave 
Jacker an opportunity to work with the Indians of the area, and it 
was through them that he became interested in the history of the 
ancient Jesuit mission and especially the life of Father Marquette. 

John Gilmary Shea's publication in 1852 of portions of the JEs- 
uit Revations dealing with the Marquette and Jolliet expedition 
down the Mississippi and Marquette’s tragic death on the north- 
western shore of Michigan's lower peninsula® created a widespread 
interest in Marquette. As the bicentennial of Marquette’s death 
approached in the 1870's individuals and organizations more and 
more declared that a suitable monument to the great missionary and 
explorer should be erected.'° 


6Marquette Mining Journal, September 3, 1887. 

TFor the circumstances of the break between Mrak and Jacker see Rezek, 
History of the Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette, 1:238-39. 

8Detroit Post and Tribune, August 15, 1879. 

Wyre Gilmary Shea, ed., Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi; 
with the Original Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membré, Hennepin, and 
Anastase Douay (New York, 1852). 

10John Gilmary Shea, “Romance and Reality of the Death of Father James 
Marquette, and the Recent Discovery of His Remains,” in Catholic World, 
26:274-75 (November, 1877). (Referred to hereafter as Shea, “Romance and 
Reality.”.)) One movement to erect a memorial to Marquette in 1875 is men- 
tioned in J. Disturnell, comp., Island of Mackinac: Giving a Description of 
All the Objects of Interest and Places of Resort in the Straits of Mackinac 
and Its Vicinity, 58 (Philadelphia, 1875). 
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One obstacle in the way of any monument marking the grave of 
Marquette was that no one knew the exact location of his final 
resting place. It was generally assumed that he had been buried by 
his companions in 1675 on a hill at the mouth of the Pere Marquette 
River, near the modern city of Ludington. It was also known, 
however, that two years later some of Marquette’s Indian converts, 
returning from the south, opened his grave and brought his bones 
back in a birch bark box to the Mission of St. Ignace. Here the 
bones were placed in a small vault under the chapel.'2 

Three decades later, after the French military forces at St. Ignace 
had been withdrawn and most of the Indians had left for the new 
military and fur-trading center at Detroit, the St. Ignace Mission 
was abandoned and the chapel burned. By the nineteenth century 
the site of the mission had long since been lost. Local traditions 
which held that the site of the chapel and the grave of Marquette 
was near East Moran Bay were of little help in finding the exact 
site, since a wilderness covered much of the area. Furthermore, 
many believed that when the Jesuits left St. Ignace they must have 
taken Marquette’s bones with them. One story, given by Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, declared that as the site of the mission changed, Mar- 
quette’s bones were transferred, first to the new mission on Mack- 
inac Island, then to the L’Arbre Croche Mission in lower Michigan.13 
However, the publication of the reports of the Jesuit missionaries 
convinced many people that Marquette’s bones still rested at St. 


11Father Gabriel Richard visited and marked the site in 1821. His account 
of how he located the grave is given in Gilbert J. See ome “Death Site 
of Father Marquette,” in Mid-America, n. s. 11:223-25 (July, 1940). For 
the recent on-the-spot studies of the archaeologist, Dr. Emerson Greenman, 
see his article, “Wintering in the Lower Peninsula, 1675-1676,” in Michigan 
Archaeologist, 3:63-65 (September 15, 1957). See also the note by Raphael 
N. Hamilton in Michigan History, 25:385-86 (Summer-Autumn, 1941). 

12Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 272-73. 

13The story is mentioned in W. P. Strickland, Old Mackinaw; or, The 
Fortress of the Lakes and Its Surroundings, 7. a ees qr; a Since 
Schoolcraft believed that the mission during the French was always 
located at what is now Mackinaw City, he also believed Pay Marquette had 
been buried there in 1677. Strickland, who wrote his book partly to promote 
the commercial potentialities of Mackinaw Ci , accepted the views of School- 
craft, although admitting that Marquette had uilt a chapel at St. Ignace. For 
other traditions regarding the fate of Marquette’s bones, see Henry H. Hurlbut, 
Father Marquette at Mackinaw and Chicago: A Paper Read Before the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, October 15, 1878, 8-9 (Chicago, 1878). 
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Ignace since no mention was made in any report that the bones had 
been removed from the vault under the chapel. 

On May 4, 1877, Peter D. Grondin was clearing some land for 
Patrick Murray, who desired to use it for a garden. The land was 
located near East Moran Bay at the northern outskirts of the vil- 
lage of St. Ignace and was part of an old French private land claim. 
The patent for this land had been awarded by the United States 
government to Francis LaPointe in 1823. How long LaPointe had 
lived on the land before then is not known, although, like all suc- 
cessful claimants, he had to present sworn statements that he had 
occupied the land since before 1812. LaPointe subsequently sold 
the property to the Dousman family, which in turn, in 1857, sold 
it to the Murrays.'4 

When he had cleared off the trees and shrubs Grondin found 
the remains of a limestone foundation. He called the attention of 
Murray to his discovery. Murray knew something of the history 
of the area and at once concluded that this was the foundation of 
the old mission chapel, where the great Marquette lay buried. A 
devout Catholic, Murray called in his priest, Father Edward Jacker, 
who asked him to suspend work at the site until a careful study of 
the documents relating to the mission could be completed. 

Word of the discovery spread quickly. The Cheboygan NortTHERN 
TRIBUNE reported “there seems to be no doubt about the long 
searched for spot having been found.”!® During the summer months 
hundreds of tourists, most of them from Mackinac Island, came to 
St. Ignace to inspect the site. One of them was a correspondent from 

14For the land ownership history, see Emerson Smith, Before the Bridge: 
A History and a Directory of St. —_ and Nearby Localities, 54-57 (St. 
Ignace, 1957); and Rev. Samuel Hedges, Father Marquette: Jesuit Missionary 
and Explorer, the Discoverer of the Mississippi, His Place of Burial at St. 
Ignace, Michigan, 105-106 (New York, 1903). Some confusion results in 
the various accounts of the discovery of Marquette’s grave because of the 
number of Murrays involved. Four Murray brothers: David, Patrick, 
Michael, and Dominick, came to Mackinac Island from Ireland in 1848-49. 
All except Dominick moved to the mainland soon afterwards. David owned 
the property on which the grave was discovered. See Blanche Murray, St. 
Ignace, to the present writer, July 18, 1958. David, it seems, allowed his 
married son, Patrick, to use the land, and it was at the latter’s direction that 
the property was cleared. See Jacker’s account in the Green Bay (Wis- 
consin) Advocate, August 29, 1878. A photostat of this article was obtained 
from the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Smith, Before the Bridge, 


62, has some biographical information on the numerous Murray clan. 
15Quoted in Gael Traverse Herald, June 7, 1877. 
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the Detroit News who at first saw nothing “more than might be 
noticed on any vacant lot in Detroit.” On closer inspection he was 
able to trace out the foundations of several buildings, but, he de- 
clared skeptically, “whether the buildings stood 50 years ago or 200 
no one can positively assert.” David Murray, he reported, refused to 
allow any digging to take place unless he had a pledge that all relics 
found would stay at St. Ignace. He remarked in the newsman’s pres- 
ence “that when he was about to build a cow-house some time ago 
his sons wished it located on what he now believes to be the site 
of the ancient church, but the protecting influences of that sacred 
spot strangely impelled him to adopt a different location.” He was 
waiting for the arrival of the bishop, whose decision on the matter 
he would accept.'® 

Another visitor, later in the summer, was the Rev. George Duf- 
field, Presbyterian minister from Lansing. As a result of the dis- 
cussions and investigations that had been going on throughout the 
summer, and his own talks with Jacker, whom he described as 
“equally remarkable for his candor and intelligence and the length 
of his beard,” Duffield was of the opinion that Marquette’s grave 
had been found. The bishop was expected early in September, he 
reported, at which time the mystery would be cleared up.'7 

Finally, on September 3, with Bishop Mrak digging the first 
shovelful of dirt, the excavation of the site began under the direc- 
tion of Father Jacker. Several detailed accounts of the event were 
subsequently written by Jacker and others who were present. Since 
none of these are readily available it is felt to be worthwhile to re- 
print the best of them. This is the account that, Jacker wrote in 
1886 for the Rev. Chrysostom Verwyst, the biographer of Bishop 
Baraga. Verwyst published the account in his earlier work on Mar- 
quette, Ménard, and Allouez.1® 


16“J, E. S.,” in Detroit Evening News, July 18, 1877. The dispatch is 
datelined Mackinac Island, July 12. David Murray, as the property owner, 
apparently resumed active control of the site after the discovery. 

17Letter from Mackinac Island, August 27, 1877, in Lansin ey eae 
September 4, 1877. Duffield subsequently used this letter eg the dispatch 
from “j. E. S.,” referred to in footnote 16 above, in his paper titled “On 
the Recent Discovery of the Long Lost Grave of Pere Marquette,” in Mich- 
igan Historical Collections, 2: 134-45. 

18Rey. Chrysostom Verwyst, O. S. F., Missionary Labors of Fathers Mar- 
quette, Menard and Allouez, in the Lake Superior Region, 136-43 (Milwau- 
kee and Chicago, 1886). 
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Eagle Harbor, Mich., May 4, 1886 
Rev. Father Chrysostom Verwyst, O. S. F., Bayfield, Wis. 

Rev. Dear Father: You wish to learn something reliable about 
the discovery of Father Marquette’s grave, nine years ago, and about 
the little share I had in the matter. Want of time compels me to 
be brief. 

Up to the time when I took charge of the Mackinac and St. Ig- 
nace missions (in 1873), I had given but little attention to the ques- 
tion concerning the locality of Father Marquette’s Mission and the 
church in which his remains were deposited (June 8, 1677); hence 
I had no preconceived opinion in the matter. It was rather news 
to me that a local Indian and French tradition pointed to the head 
of East Moran Bay (south of which the present church and most 
of the village of St. Ignace are located) as the site of the old Jesuit 
Chapel and the grave of the great priest (Kitchi Mekatewikwanaie). 
This tradition certainly existed as early as 1821; for about that time 
an Indian, Joseph Misatago (a very honest and intelligent man, 
still living) met Father Richard (of Detroit) lost in the woods back 
of East Moran Bay, whither he had gone “in search of any traces 
that might exist of the church, where they said the ‘great priest’ 
was buried.”!® Moreover, within the memory of some old persons 
a squaw was living in the neighborhood of St. Ignace at a very ad- 
vanced age, who asserted to have in her childhood (probably about, 
or even before, the middle of the last century) seen a large cross 
standing on or near the beach of the bay, and that this cross marked 
the site of a church that once existed there.2° The Indian name 
itself of that little bay goes far to show that its shores were once 
inhabited by Father Marquette’s Huron flock, for the Ottawas, who 
settled in the neighborhood a little later, called it “The Little Bay 
of the Huron Squaws,” i.e. where those squaws went for water 
(Nadowekweiamishing). 

19Father Gabriel Richard left Detroit in July, 1821, to conduct a survey 
of the Catholic population of the Northwest. He was at Mackinac Island for 
three weeks. Since it was on this same trip that he stopped to find the site 
of Marquette’s first grave at Ludington, it is quite possible that he took the 

portunity to hunt for some sign of the old mission at St. Ignace. See J. A. 

irardin, “Life and Times of Rev. Gabriel Richard,” in Michigan Historical 
Collections, 1:491. 

20For other references to these Indian traditions, see Duffield’s letter in 


Lansing Republican, September 4, 1877; Hedges, Father Marquette, 83-84, 
106-7; and Smith, Before the Bridge, 28. 
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The study of the Jesuits [sic] Relations (1671-79) soon convinced 
me that the tradition rested on a solid foundation. From these rec- 
ords, whose truthfulness has never been questioned by any man of 
sense and learning, it plainly appears that the mission chapel built 
by Father Nouvel,?! about 1674, in which Father Marquette’s bones 
were buried, stood not, as some have supposed, on the Island of 
Mackinac, or on the apex of the southern peninsula, commonly 
called Old Mackinac, but on the point north of the strait, then, 
as now, called Point St. Ignace. The exact spot, however, could not 
be made out from the description of the mission in the Relations. 
That second church was built at some little distance from the bark 
chapel, provisionally put up in the winter of 1673. Close to the 
church, the Tionontate Hurons, with whom that Father had come 
from Chagaouamigong,?? lived in a fortified village. And within 
sight of that village, probably in front of the church, a large cross 
was erected about 1678. This is about all that could be gathered 
from the Relations. 

My own and Father Dwyer’s?* investigations and vain endeavors 
to find traces of the old mission (the site of which we erroneously 
surmised to have been on higher ground), helped at least to create 
a lively interest in the matter, and to keep the people upon the 
alert for any chance “find.” All we ascertained was the former ex- 
istence of an extensive Indian village on the bluff overlooking the 
part of St. Ignace, called Vide Poche, north of the bay of a forti- 
fied hill, a good quarter of a mile west of the bay, and of a long 
line of pallisades [sic] on the low, level ground at the head of the 
bay. The vestiges of the latter were still visible in the shape of a 
low, straight ridge, running south and north; and the Murray 


21Father Henry Nouvel, Superior of the Ottawa Missions, and a successor 
of Marquette’s at the St. Ignace Mission. See Edwin O. Wood, Historic 
Mackinac, 1:48 (New York, 1918). 

22An early rendition of the Indian word now spelled “Chequamegon” and 
used as the name of a bay in northern Wisconsin. It was on this bay that 
the Mission of the Hol Chost, originally founded by Father Ménard in 1661, 
was re-established by Father Allouez in 1665 and subsequently conducted by 
Marquette. See Louise Phel Kellogg. The French Régime in Wisconsin and 
the Northwest, 147-58 (Madison, 1925). 

23Father William Dwyer, one of the young priests ordained by — during 
his pastorate at Hancock in the 1860's. er worked with Jacker at the 
Straits for some time before becoming actual pastor of St. Anne’s Church 
on Mackinac Island in 1876, a post he held until 1878. See Rezek, History 
of the Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette, 2:185-86. 
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brothers (the owners of the ground) assured us that they had, in 
that neighborhood, plowed up decayed cedar posts. In digging a 
cellar (in front of what we now believe to have been the Jesuits’ 
church), Mr. David Murray, Sr., had even struck a grave once oc- 
cupied, to judge from silken stuffs and gold borders found in it, 
by some person of distinction. Here then in front of the Church, 
as was once customary, the cemetery would seem to have been lo- 
cated. The ground behind that spot was thickly grown over with 
shrubs and small evergreens. It was there the discovery was made. 

In the evening of May 4th, 1877 (very nearly two hundred years 
after Father Marquette’s burial), Peter Grondin, a half-breed, being 
occupied in clearing the ground for Mr. Patrick Murray, Jr.,?4 
discovered the rude foundation of a building 36x 40 in size, the 
smaller side facing the lake. Being advised of it, the following day 
I hastened to the spot. ; 

The foundation consisted of flat limestones, mostly covered with 
sand or soil. There were no traces of a chimney —a proof that 
the building had not been an ordinary dwelling house. But im- 
mediately adjoining it, to the west, there were the plain traces of 
a larger building, divided into apartments and furnished with three 
fire places, one of which — to judge from broken implements found 
in it—had served as a forge. (The Jesuit brothers work at all 
trades.) At some little distance behind that complex of buildings, 
there were the remains of a “root-house.” The whole plan looked 
ever so much like that of a church, an adjoining sacristy, and resi- 
dence of priests, with workshops, a. s. f., all on a small scale. And 
now, our attention being sharpened, we also discovered, what we 
could have seen before —the traces of seven or eight small log 
houses, in the shape of square ridges, with a heap of stones — the 
ruins of a chimney on one side, and a hollow — the former cellar 
— in the middle. These buildings stood at some distance south of 
the presumed church. And north of it was the ground, cleared long 
before, where the stumps of cedar-posts had been plowed up. 

A hollow, about five feet deep, in the south-west corner of the 
chimneyless building (just in front of the spot where, in our 
churches, the altar of the Blessed Virgin stands) had at once at- 


24Jacker is confused. The Patrick Murray to whom he is referring is the 
son of David Murray, hence, not “Jr.” 
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tracted my attention. But excavations were out of the question, as 
the owner of the ground had conscientious scruples in regards to 
having the presumable grave of a holy man disturbed. This gave 
me (and other persons who took an interest in the matter) ample 
time to search historical documents before digging up the ground. 

The chief source for ascertaining the exact locality and the sur- 
roundings of the Jesuit mission was found in the second volume 
of La Hontan’s Travels, which contains a description and plan of 
the Michilimackinac (or St. Ignace) settlement, as it was in 1688, 
eleven years after Father Marquette’s burial.25 At the sight of that 
plan everything at once became clear. There were first, along the 
southern border of the little bay, the small houses of the French 
traders; next, north of these, near the head of the bay, the Jesuits’ 
chapel, (“some sort of a church,” as that writer saucily calls it); 
then, adjoining it to the north, but still on the level ground, the 
Hurons’ fortified village; and farther off, on the higher ground 
north of the bay, the larger Ottawa village.2* It was impossible not 
to recognize the perfect correspondence between that plan and the 
vestiges found on the spot; and every intelligent visitor of the ground 
during that summer (among them some historical students)?7 de- 
clared himself convinced.?® 


25See Thwaites, New Voyages to North-America by the Baron de Lahon- 
tan, 1:145-48. In another account Jacker is said to have received the volume 
of Lahontan soon after the discovery from the library of a friend in New 
York, possibly John Gilmary Shea. Green Bay CWisconsin) Advocate, 
August 20, 1878. 

26The following note accompanies Jacker’s account: “The fortified hill 
north of the bay is not accounted for by La Hontan’s plan. As this writer 
does not mention the existence of a French fort, at the time of his visit, it 
must be presumed that the fortified quarters of the French garrison, which 
certainly existed a few years later, were not yet built in 1688; and the cir- 
cumstance that the spur-shaped hill in question is separated from the ground 
behind by a very deep ditch, makes it probable that this was the French fort 
mentioned in later reports. The Indians were not in the habit of intrenchin 
themselves in that manner.” The question of when the French fort was built 
at St. Ignace is one of the most puzzling of all those relating to this area. The 
best indications are that it was Seamed south of the mission, not north, as 
Jacker would place it. 

27These visitors included not only the Rev. Mr. Duffield, who was greatly 
interested in the history of the area, but also Judge Charles I. Walker. See 
Duffield, “On the Recent Discovery of the Long Dost Grave of Father Mar- 
uette,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 2:135; and Shea “Romance and 

eality,” 279. Judge Walker, a number of years before 1877, wrote “Father 
Marquette and the Early Jesuits of Michigan,” which was not published until 
1886, however, in Michigan Historical Collections, 8:368-92. 

28The following note accompanies Jacker’s account: “La Hontan has the 
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At last Mr. Murray's scruples being removed, we obtained per- 
mission to excavate. Monday, Sept. 3, in the presence of probably 
not far from two hundred persons — people of the village and neigh- 
borhood, with a few tourists and other visitors from a distance — a 
ditch was drawn across the area of the presumed church; and no 
traces of former disturbance being found in the sandy and gravelly 
ground, the cellar-like hollow in the corner was attacked.2® The 
expectation was on tiptoe, for by that time almost every one present 
knew that Father Marquette’s bones, having been brought to St. 
Ignace in a birch bark box (from his first grave in lower Michigan) 
were buried together with that box in a small cellar under the Jesuits’ 
church; and also that this church had been destroyed by fire Cin 
1705),8° and never after restored. Had those precious relics been 
removed before the fire by the missionaries themselves (who burned 


name of an unreliable author. The facts are these: That flippant writer did 
not scruple to invent incidents and misrepresent facts, for the gratification of 
his vanity, or his rancor. Thus, for instance, he fabricated a most adventurous 
voyage on a western confluence of the Mississippi that has no existence, among 
impossible ye tribes ¢ culture, immense wealth, and ridiculously strange 
manners. But wherever ese personal motives did not come into play, and 
where the discovery of faebod would have been inevitable and imminent, 
he deserves as waive credit as the average writer of travels of his time. Now, 
any fabrication relating to the post and mission of St. Ignace would at once 
have been discovered and exposed, and La Hontan knew that. Nor can there 
any personal motive be imagined that might have induced him to give a false 
description of the position of several 7, and villages. Besides, to all 
appearance, his plan of Michilimackinac (St. Ignace) is borrowed from some 
contemporaneous t apher, and a agrees with later descriptions, 
e. g. Cadillac’s.” ober arguments for accepting Lahontan follow very 
closely the reasoning of Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 274. Jacker’s severest 
critic had pointed to his reliance on the oftentimes unreliable Lahontan as 
a strong  , semen against the site being that of the chapel. See Henry H. 
Hurlbut, Chicago Antiquities, 400 (Chicago, 1881). 
29In a lengthy account written to John Gilmary Shea a few days after the 
opening of ave, Jacker gave a ditional details of this early stage of a 
excavation. He , lared that “upon our request,” Bishop Mrak took out 
“first spadeful of ground.” Remembering that Dablon had written mag en Mar. 
quette’s bones were deposited in a vault in the middle of the church, Jacker 
began the search near t Me ceme of what was assumed to be the church. After 
being “convinced that no digging had ever been done there before, we ad- 
vanced towards the nearest corner of the large, cellar-like hollow to the left, 
rowing out, all along, two or three feet of ground. On that whole line no 
trace of any former excavation could be discovered, the alternate layers of 
sand and gravel which generally underlie the soil in this neighborhood ap- 
pearing undisturbed. Close to the ancient cellarlike excavation a decayed piece 
of a post, planted deeply in the ground came to light.” Shea, “Romance and 
ow 276. See also Green Bay (Wisconsin) Advocate, August 29, 1878. 
ear in which the chapel was burned is disputed. See Wood, His- 
te ee 1:80, note 7. 
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the chapel to prevent desecration after their departure), or after 
the destruction by other parties? Either was possible; but if the re- 
mains were gone, some trace of the grave or even the bark casket 
itself might be found. 

The fact that the hollow referred to had been a cellar was soon 
placed beyond question by the digging up of two half decayed corner 
posts and pieces of plank, and by the exposure of the original level 
bottom four or five feet below the general surface, and covered with 
about a foot of decayed vegetable matter.21 On that floor quite a 
number of articles, the evident debris of a wooden building de- 
stroyed by fire, were found scattered, such as nails, spikes, the hinge 
of a door, broken glassware, blackened pieces of mortar (still plainly 
showing the imprint of cedar logs, the interstices between which they 
had once filled), superficially burnt pieces of small timber, etc.3* 
Finally near the western end of the cellar, a parched piece of birch 
bark came to sight, soon followed by others of various size, mostly 
all more or less scorched. Some of them showed on one side sharply 
cut edges and inverted borders, and on being handed to Indians or 
half-breeds present, were declared by them to be fragments of a large 
and strong box (makak). Almost all of these pieces were found under- 
neath the floor of the cellar, in a space evidently once dug out for 
the purpose of burrying [sic] something, and now filled with loose, 
blackened sand, quite different from the surrounding clean and 
pebbly ground. Mixed with that sand and these shreds of bark there 
were many small globular pieces of apparently pure lime, quite soft 
and damp. (Possibly the box might have been covered with a thin 
layer of lime; this would help to account for the fact that the fire 
reached the box, which was not likely if it was covered with sand 
and gravel.) Within the same space we found two fragments of 
bone, about the size of the first and second link of your finger. At 
last, at a depth of about one and a half foot under the floor of the 
cellar, there appeared a large and strong piece of bark, scorched 


81The discovery of humus a foot di at the bottom of the — Jacker 
declared in his letter to Shea, “refuted the suspicion entertained some 
that this excavation was of more recent origin than the ancient He Fs 
Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 276. 

82The failure to find anything “that would indicate the former existence 
of a tomb,” Jacker wrote to Shea, caused his hopes to sink at this point, and 
ae good bishop had already stolen away.” Shea, “Romance pot Reality,” 
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on the upper surface only. It rested perfectly level on three much 
decayed sticks, and was plainly still in the same position in which it 
had first been laid. This piece, about one and a half foot in length, 
plainly was but the fragment of a larger one, placed under the box, 
like the pieces of bark which you still see the Indians put on the bot- 
tom of graves. (It would not be strange at all, if the missionaries had 
in that matter followed the Indian custom.) That it did not form 
part of the box was shown by one well preserved corner’s being cut 
round with a knife. Below that piece the ground had not been dis- 
turbed.33 

A careful search within the space excavated under the floor of 
the cellar led to no further discovery. The evening being nearly 
spent, we left the ground with mixed feelings of sadness and joy. 
Our hopes of finding the remains of the saintly Father were dis- 
. appointed, but all present were satisfied, from the overwhelming 
force of circumstantial evidence, that they had beheld the spot where 
Father Marquette’s bones had been buried two hundred years ago, 
and touched the fragments of the box in which they had been placed 
for transportation from his first burying place.*4 

Presuming to be the natural custodian of the articles found in the 


83]n 1877 Jacker had a different interpretation. He declared that this large 
iece of bark “once evidently formed part of the bottom of an Indian 
mawkawk’ (wigwass-makak — birch-bark box). ... Some of our people, 
who are ex in this matter, declared that the bark was of unusual thick- 
ness, and that the box, or at least parts of it, had been double, such as the 
Indians sometimes, for the sake of greater durability, use for interments.” As 
for the two fragments which Jacker in 1886 identified as bone, nine years 
earlier he reported that they were “of such a form that none of us could 
determine whether they were of the human frame.” Indians, however, “some 
of whom are no mean anatomists,” later “pronounced one of them to be 
part of a vertebra in all probability human.” Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 
277. See also Green Bay (Wisconsin) Advocate, August 29, 1878. 

84Writing to Shea in 1877 Jacker declared that the discoveries had been 
made “just in front of what, according to custom, should have been the 
Blessed Virgin’s altar. Had I been in Father Nouvel’s place, it is there 1 would 
have buried the devout champion of Mary Immaculate. It is the same part of 
the church we chose nine years ago for Bishop Baraga’s interment in the 
cathedral of Marquette.” The location of the grave bothered Jacker, however, 
because Father Dablon had written that the bones had been placed in a small 
vault in the middle of the church. (Il fut mis dans un petit caveau au miliew 
de l'église.) However, Jacker reasoned, “if anything indicating the existence 
of a tomb in the hollow towards the left side and rear part of the chapel were 
discovered, could we not construe those words as meaning ‘within the church’?” 
Furthermore, Dablon had not witnessed the burial nor had he visited the 
mission between the time of the interment and the time of the writing of 
his account. Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 276, 277, 279. 
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cellar, and with the silent consent of the owner of the grounds, I 
took the fragments of bones and birch bark along with me, and 
caused as much of the debris as I considered serviceable as pieces of 
evidence, to be brought to my house. The following morning duty 
called me away from home.*® But great was my surprise when upon 
my return, Wednesday evening, a young man of the place (Joseph 
Marly, now dead) came into my room to hand me a handkerchief 
full of blackened sand and dust, which he had scraped up from the 
bottom of the cellar, at some little distance from the deeper hollow, 
and which contained over thirty small pieces of bone from different 
parts of the human frame, such as the skull, the hands or feet, the 
limbs, the spine, etc. There was not one entire bone among them: 
they looked like pieces dropped out of larger bones which had been 
cracked by the heat.3¢ Experts, to whom these fragments were 
handed for examination — one of them unaware, at the time, of 
the discovery and its circumstances — declared them to be human, 
very old, and acted upon by intense heat. A surgeon directed my 
attention to a cut made with some sharp instrument across the upper 
surface of a fragment of the cranium — perhaps by one of the 
Ottawas who dissected the body and scraped the skin off the bones 
before putting them into the box.37 

These bones, dug out the day after the discovery, had been 

35On Tuesday, September 4, Jacker confirmed some children in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon he escorted the ane to Mackinac Island where 
he remained until the following day. Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 278. 

36In another letter, which he wrote shortly after the discovery in 1877, 
Jacker declared that Marley (as he spelled the name in this letter) “rather 
stealthily searched for a piece of bark or some other keepsake” and accidentally 
found the bone fragments, which he was then “honest enough” to turn over 
to Jacker. Henry S. Spaulding, S. J., “The Life of James Marquette,” in 
Illinois Catholic Historical Review, 9:238 (January, 1927). Writing to Shea, 
Jacker described how, after Marly left, “I washed the bones. The scene of 
two hundred years ago, when the Kiskakons, at the mouth of that distant 
river [Pere Marquette River], were employed in the same work, rose up before 
my imagination; and though the mists of doubt were not entirely dispelled, I 
felt very much humbled that no more a Ig | hands should have to perform 
this office.” Later, on Friday, September 7, he went again to the grave and 
found another small fragment, similar to two er three which Marly had found. 
Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 278, 280. See also Green Bay (Wisconsin) 
Advocate, August 29, 1878. 

87Writing to Shea in 1877, Jacker reported that two Indians had declared 
some of the bone fragments “to be of the ribs, of the hand, and of the thigh- 
bone.” On September 11 he went to Cheboygan where “M. Pommier, a good 


French surgeon, declared the fragments of bones to be undoubtedly human 
and bearing the marks of fire.” Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 280-81. 
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covered with sand, in consequence of the caving-in of the western 
bank of the cellar, near which they lay, and towards which we had 
not extended our search. Their looks and the stuff in which they 
were bedded, as well as the character of the finder (who neither 
expected, nor got any reward), left no room for the least suspicion 
of fraud. Besides, at the occasion of leveling the ground for the 
erection of a little monument, four years ago, a few more fragments 
of an exactly similar character were found. 

May I suggest the circumstances which would seem to account 
for the scattering of these bones on the floor of the cellar outside 
of the grave? It might have happened in this manner: 

Some time after the destruction of the church and the departure 
of the missionaries (whose Christian flock had been persuaded by 
Cadillac to follow him to his new post of Pontchartrain, or Detroit), 
some of the remaining pagans, being aware of the remarkable cures 
wrought at the Father’s tomb, may have removed his remains for the 
purpose of using them as charms, or for medicine—you know the 
custom of those poor people; or do they not, in your neighborhood 
also, carry bones in their “medicine bags,” or grind them to powder 
for external use, e.g. to cure the head-ache by the application of 
ground skull bones??* Now, in taking the bones out of the grave, 
one of those Indians squatting in front of it, may have thrown them 
on the floor of the cellar, near the opposite bank; and there the small 
fragments, dropping off, remained, while the larger bones were 
distributed among the crowd and taken away. The shreds of the 
partly burned box which might have been thrown out, would have 
been washed back into the hollow by the rain, the small particles 
of bone—from the size of a pea to the larger link of your thumb — 
remaining imbedded in the sand, would seem to show that the work 
was done in haste, and not with that pious care which the mission- 
aries would have employed had they effected the exhumation.?® 


88“Even at this day,” Jacker wrote Shea, “our pagan Ojibwas make such a 
use of human bones. They either carry them in their ‘medicine bags’ as ‘mani- 
tous’ or grind them to powder, which they apply especially to their puncturing 
instruments. In diseases of the head the powder of the skull is used; in the 
case of a sore leg, that of the tibia or femur, etc.” Shea, “Romance and 
Reality,” note on pages 277-78. 

89The theory that pagan Indians had desecrated the grave after the de- 
struction of the chapel and removed most of the bones was suggested to Jacker 
by Indians of the area. See Shea, “Romance and Reality,’ 277, 280-81. 
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Besides, they would, in all likelihood, have taken out the bones with 
the box (which after twenty-eight years must have been almost as 
good as new), before, with sad hearts, they set fire to their dear 
chapel. Perhap you will ask, why they should not have done so, and 
taken the precious remains along with them to Canada. We would 
had done so undoubtedly; but it was not their custom. They left the 
bones of their fallen brethren, where they first laid them to rest, 
on the field, as it were, of battle. I know of one exception only, 
in the case of the martyred Brebeuf,*° whose skull was taken from 
the shores of Lake Huron to Quebec. But his was an exceptional 
death also; nor is it certain that the relic was brought thither by his 
brethren. Father Marquette, whose fame towers now above that of 
his not less worthy companions in the western missions, on account 
of his journey of exploration, did not hold that prominent position 
two hundred years ago.*! 


However, the Rev. Samuel Hedges, as a result of his discussions with those 
who were present at the opening of the grave, believed that the scattering 
of the bones outside the grave was not the result of Indian actions in the 
early 1700’s, but “was due to the manner in which the excavating was done. 
Too many had part in it and there was not a systematic uncovering of the 
entire church site. Digging was done here and there.” During the summer, 
he reported, rumors hed spread that treasure was buried at the site, “and so 
the idle, the curious, and the greedy were anxious to dig, in order that, if 
ete they might unearth something to their personal gain.” In spite of 
urray’s efforts, digging had gone on at the site rel a the summer. 
Hedges had seen one ring, for example, which a child had picked up while 
king around the site. He concluded that the fact that all of Marquette’s 
Sos were not found was due in part to decomposition over a period of 200 
years, and in part to the lack of sufficient control over the site and its excava- 
tion. Further evidence that random digging took place prior to September is 
found in a letter to Hedges in 1902 i David Murray, who was a young 
boy in 1877. He recalled that between the discovery of the grave site in May 
and its opening in September the Murrays “found crucifixes of various de- 
signs, beads, rings, etc., some of which we still have and some we gave away, 
at the time of the discovery. On what was the site of the work-shops in poking 
around in the ground we unearthed pieces of old iron, scraps of copper, etc. 
which went to still further show that it was the old mission. Also we found 
and still have the front face of a small lock and from the design of it and 
where it was found we conclude that it is part of the tabernacle lock.” Hedges, 
Father Marquette, 101-2, 155-59. 
40Father Jean Brébeuf, one of the Jesuit missionaries at Huronia at the head 
of Georgian Bay, who was seized by the Iroquois and tortured to death in 
1649. Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, 92. 
41Jacker is probably underestimating the high regard with which Marquette 
was held by his colleagues. Writing to the Jesuit Provincial of France on 
November 15, 1679, Fother Dablon declared that the chapel at St. Ignace 


“is frequented with the utmost devotion. In that place awaits a blessed resur- 
rection the body of that highly apostolic man, Fath 


er Jacques Marquette, who 
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Is it then, you may ask, absolutely certain that the modest monu- 
ment erected by the people of the neighborhood, in the city of St. 
Ignace, marks the true site of Father Marquette’s grave? I am not 
yet prepared to say so. But I have not heard of, nor can | imagine, 
any circumstances connected with our search, that would warrant 
any positive doubt. Every thing it seems to me, answers the require- 
ments of good circumstantial proof so nicely—thousands of judicial 
decisions are rendered on much slighter evidence—that mere chance 
could have brought about such an orderly combination of facts with 
as much probability only, as two alphabets of type, scattered on 
the ground, might be expected to form, in the proper succession of 
letters, the name of Marquette. If you or anybody else, are leaning 
more on the side of doubt, I shall not quarrel with you.*? 

Some of the remains were re-interred under the monument, to- 
gether with specimens of the debris. Other pieces are in the posses- 
sion of a number of the admirers of Father Marquette, all over the 
country. The greatest and most interesting collection (the bones 
being arranged in a neat casket, presented for that purpose, by Rev. 
Father Faerber of St. Louis) will be piously preserved in the Mar- 
quette College of Milwaukee. I thought it would be safer there 
than in the hands of 


Your friend, 


E. J. 


after imitating the great Xaviar in life by his virtues, imitated him also in 
his death, which he underwent most holily in the depths of the woods, 
destitute of every human aid, as had been his most ardent desire. . . .” 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., “Some Hitherto Unpublished Marquettiana,” 
Mid-America, n. s. 7:26 (January, 1936). 

42In one of his accounts written in 1877, Jacker appeared much more confi- 
dent of his grounds for believing that he had discovered Marquette’s grave. 
He wrote that he was “glad to say [it was] not a fable or exaggeration.” Spauld- 
ing, “The Life of James Marquette,” in Illinois Catholic Historical Review, 
9:236. In his letter to Shea, however, he could not be so positive, but related 
at great length the circumstantial evidence which made him more and more 
“convinced that we have found what we, and so many with us, were desirous 
to discover.” Summing up the evidence, he declared: “Somebody — an adult 
person — was buried under the church; buried before the building was de- 
stroyed by fire; and buried under exceptional circumstances — the remains 
being placed in a birch-bark box of much smaller size than an ordinary coffin 
— who else could it have been but the one whose burial, with all its details 
of time, place, and manner, as recorded in most trustworthy records, answers 
= the circumstances of our discovery?” Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 279, 

0. 
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No one, it has been said, who lived in St. Ignace at the time Mar- 
quette’s grave was discovered doubted the authenticity of the dis- 
covery. For many years afterwards, the oldest Indian in the area, 
Joseph Nisatayp, came to pray at the grave, because, it was thought, 
“of the knowledge that exists with his people that, as they put it, a 
great Bishop was buried on this spot, and not because of the finding 
of an unknown grave.’43 In general, the discovery was accepted as 
genuine elsewhere as well. The Chicago Trisune, reflecting the 
cautious approach to the subject that prevailed in many quarters at 
the first announcement of the opening of the grave, observed that al- 
though “there is nothing in the mere finding of human bones to 
positively establish the fact that they were those of Marquette,” the 
location of the grave seemed “to be very strong evidence that the 
remains found were those of the celebrated missionary.”44 

As detailed accounts of the excavation were published more and 
more people agreed with the opinion of John Gilmary Shea, the most 
eminent Catholic historian of the period, that the evidence “leads 
irresistibly to the conclusion that Father Jacker is justified in re- 
garding the remains found as [a] portion of those committed to the 
earth two centuries ago.”*° A Marquette Monument Association was 
formed at Mackinac Island, in 1878, and a monument was erected 
at St. Ignace in 1882 at the site of the grave. Soon monuments and 
memorials to Marquette had been erected all over the Middle West, 
as a direct result of the burst of interest created by the events at St. 
Ignace in 1877.46 

There have been those who have been skeptical of the claims of 
Jacker and his supporters, and some who have denounced the find- 
ings as completely without proof. Bishop Mrak, upon his return to 
Marquette in the fall of 1877, was reported as believing “that the 


43Hedges, Father Marquette, 105, quoting a letter from David Murray. 

— in Detroit Tribune, September 14, 1877. 

45Shea, “Romance and Reality,” 281. Edward Osgood Brown declared a 
decade later that most scholars who had studied Jacker’s account of the grave 
discovery accepted it as satisfactory. See Brown, Two Missionary Priests at 
Mackinac: A Lecture Delivered at the Village of Mackinac for the Benefit of 
St. Anne’s Mission, in August, 1888; [and] The Parish Register of the Mission 
of Michilimackinac: A Paper Read Before the Chicago Literary Club in 
March, 1889, 23 (Chicago, 1889). 

46See Mary Colombriére Arth, “Marquette Memorials,” in Mid-America, 
n. s. 2:291 CApril, 1931). 
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remains of the great Father are yet to be found.”*? Some friends of 
Jacker felt that he had allowed his enthusiasm to outweigh his judg- 
ment,*® ? 

The most outspoken critic was Henry H. Hurlbut, a prominent 
member of the Chicago Historical Society. In a blistering letter to 
the Chicago Trisung in 1879 he declared, “in this case, as far as 
the public are concerned, fraud seems the only available word to be 
used; though it is due to Father Jacker, as well as myself, to say 
that I think he honestly holds to the delusion.” A monument such 
as was proposed at St. Ignace, he wrote, would earn “the doubtful 
appellation of Blarney-Stone of the Straits.” In this letter, and at 
greater length in a paper read before the Chicago Historical Society, 
Hurlbut recited his reasons for not accepting the grave. His case 
was weakened by his own incomplete knowledge of the recent find- 
ings relating to the history of the Straits area, but he scored some 
telling blows when he pointed out some of the shaky ground and 
strained logic upon which the Jacker argument rested.*® Others who 
have studied the evidence since Hurlbut’s time likewise have not 
been convinced that Marquette’s bones were found at St. Ignace.5° 

As for the bone fragments, Father Jacker kept them in his posses- 
sion for several years. In 1882 a few of the fragments were buried 
beneath the monument that was erected at the grave. The same year 
from Hancock, where he had been re-assigned, Jacker wrote to 
Father Stanislaus P. Lalumiére in Milwaukee to inquire if the new 
Marquette College (now Marquette University) would like to re- 
ceive his collection of fragments and relics. “Considering the un- 


47Marquette Mining Journal, October 6, 1877. The article went on to say 
that the fragments found were “thought by some to be sandstone, while others 
advance the theory of it being the remains of a human being.” 

48Rev. H. S. Spaulding, “The Grave and Relics of Father Marquette,” 167. 
This is a four-page article from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart for Febru- 
ary, 1901, which is bound separately in the University of Michigan General 

ibrary. 

49The letter to the Chicago Tribune is reprinted in Hurlbut, Chicago An- 
iquities, 399-401. See also Hurlbut, Father Marquette at Mackinaw and 
Chicago, 7-10. Hurlbut lashed out not only against Jacker but also against 
those who supported him, such as the Rev. George Duffield. 

50See Lawrence J. Kenny, S. J., “Relics of Father Marquette,” in Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review, 3:447 (April, 1921). Skepticism regarding the 
discovery is indicated by the noted historian, Milo M. Quaife, in his Lake 
Michigan, 51 (Indianapolis, 1944), where he declares that the bones “were 
hopefully identified as the remains of Father Marquette.” 
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certainty of life,” he wanted to be sure that his collection would fall 
into good hands. He reported that his successor at St. Ignace had 
“insisted on my delivering up to him what I possessed of Father 
Marquette’s (reputed) remains.” Jacker, however, returned omly 
about a fourth of the bone fragments to St. Ignace. It is these, pre- 
sumably, which were buried under the monument. The collection 
which Jacker sent to Marquette University contains 19 fragments 
which have been carefully preserved since their receipt. The longest 
of the bones is only an inch and a quarter, while the entire group 
weighs less than an ounce.5} 

Father Jacker resigned from his post at Hancock in 1884 and 
because of failing health withdrew from much of his work. In 1886, 
however, at his own request, he was assigned to the distant Indian 
mission at Detour. Here he was able to resume his studies of the 
Indian languages, and also to continue his historical research which 
culminated in an important, but little-known paper on Father Henry 
Nouvel which was published in July, 1887.52 Two months later, 
on September 1, 1887, Jacker died at the bishop's residence in Mar- 
quette. He was said to have died completely penniless, having given 
away everything he had ever earned. He was buried at Hancock, 
where his funeral, with Bishop John Vertin officiating, was attended 
by persons from every township in the Upper Peninsula.5* 


51The letter to Father Lalumiére is in Spaulding, “The Grave and Relics 
of Father Marquette,” 168. See also, Kenny, “Relics of Father Marquette,” 
in Illinois Catholic Historical Review, 3:447; Raphael N. Hamilton, S. 3 
The Story of Marquette University: An Object Lesson in the Development of 
Catholic Higher Education, 120 (Milwaukee, 1953); and R. N. Hamilton, 
S. J., to _ Gill, Wakefield, Michigan, July 7, 1956, copy in Michigan 
Historical Commission. Father Kenny declares that the longest bone frag- 
ment is an inch and a quarter, but Father Hamilton says none are over a 
half inch in length. 

52The Very Rev. Edward Jacker, “Father Henry Nouvel, S. J., The Pioneer 
Missionary of Lower Michigan,” in United States Catholic Historical Mag- 
azine, 1:258-80 (July, 1887). Jacker was the author of other articles, among 
them being one titled “Catholic Indians in Michigan and Wisconsin,” in 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, 1:404-35 (July, 1876). 

53Marquette Mining Journal, September 3 and 10, 1887; Verwyst, _ 
and Labors of Rt. Rev. Frederic Baraga, 412-16; and Rezek, History of t 
Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette, 1:380. 














History of the Detroit Arsenal in Dearborn 
Floyd L. Haight 


Joun Quincy ApAMs, THE FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMAN, when 
serving as secretary of state in 1818, drew up one of the world’s 
most important treaties which was signed by Great Britain and the 
United States. He little dreamed that he was laying the founda- 
tion for our important city of Dearborn. The treaty pledged the 
two nations to live in peace. To prove their intentions they were 
not to place warships on the Great Lakes, nor build any fortifications 
within ten miles of the boundary between Canada and the United 
States without first securing the permission of the other power. 
The treaty remains one of the oldest in active operation for peace 
in the world today. Nowhere in the world between two nations are 
there great bodies of water like the Great Lakes, that do not bristle 
with the guns from mighty battleships, or hundreds of miles of 
border line between two powerful nations which do not bristle with 
huge fortifications. 

Soon after Adams left office in 1829, rumors began to arrive 
at the Federal capital of trouble with the Indians in what was then 
known as the Far West. Then came the Black Hawk War, which 
showed the great need of an arms depot, or arsenal, from which war 
supplies could be easily and quickly furnished to the Northwest. 
Detroit was the logical location, but such a location would conflict 
with the above-mentioned agreement. Therefore, military officials 
chose a spot conveniently located near Detroit that would be ten miles 
from the center of the channel of the Detroit River. Thus we had 
what was called the Detroit Arsenal, located on a site around which 
has grown up the city of Dearborn.’ 

When the arsenal was erected, it was one of the finest and 
largest structures in the state, and with its neat and walled-in grounds, 
it surpassed in appearance every other improvement in the region. 
The arsenal started the first land boom. Many expected an impor- 


1Two buildings, the beginning of an arsenal, had been built in Detroit, but 
further expansion was stopped with the signing of the agreement in 1818. 
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tant city would soon be built around the grounds, and speculation in 
city lots became the rage. 

A committee of officers, appointed for this particular purpose, 
selected the site for the arsenal grounds in July, 1832, during the 
height of the Black Hawk War. Colonel Joshua Howard was in 
charge of the enterprise and completed the work in 1837. He super- 
vised the laying of the corner stone on July 30, 1833. 

The arsenal walls enclosed eleven brick buildings erected about 
a central square. The outside walls measured 360 feet on a side. 
The walls were twelve feet high and thirty inches thick. The bricks 
for the walls and buildings were all made by hand on the Dort farm, 
which was approximately two miles southeast of the arsenal. They 
were transported up the River Rouge on an old scow and landed at 
a dock which was then about one-half mile west of what is now 
the River Rouge bridge on Michigan Avenue. The stone came by 
the same method, from Kelly’s Island. 

The people of Dearborn are fortunate to have standing today, in 
its original location, and largely in its original condition, the most 
important of the eleven buildings of the old arsenal. This building, 
the Commandant’s Headquarters, standing at the corner of Monroe 
Avenue and Michigan Avenue, was a two-story square brick struc- 
ture with a two-story porch extending around three sides with a 
beautiful railing at roof level. The iron railing by the steps leading 
to the entrance was wrought by hand and is truly characteristic of 
the architecture of the period. Old-timers, who remembered the 
building, have told the writer that chandeliers resembling the same 
pattern as the railing used to hang from the ceilings on the first floor. 

The commandant’s office occupied the southeast room of the first 
floor and was separated from the room to the north by a wall with 
large sliding doors. The wall was torn out many years ago and the 
doors apparently lost. However, during the past year, the Dearborn 
Historical Commission has been fortunate in recovering what almost 
certainly appears to be the sliding doors and is at present making 
plans for their restoration. The inside shutters, still workable, which 
fold into the recessed walls of the windows, have always been a 
curiosity to visitors. The outside shutters, described as very beau- 
tiful by people who had seen them, were destroyed in the 1920's. 
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They have been replaced by replicas as nearly like the originals as 
possible. 

The partitions upstairs, which at that time divided the building 
into four rooms with two large closets and a large hall and beautiful 
stairway, were torn out, about 1930, to make a large meeting room 
for the Fort Dearborn Post No. 364, American Legion.? These 
rooms and the beautiful hallway are, at present, being restored. 

A glassed-in opening has been placed in the attic wall so that the 
public may see the structure and workmanship of the building. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout the building our curator and his 
staff have made careful structural notations or drawings to illus- 
trate, step by step, how the building was erected. 

The brick, on the outside of the building, has been sand blasted 
in order to remove several coats of paint which had been placed on 
the building from time to time. Glazing was then added to preserve 
the old brick. The beautiful railing on top of the building and the 
porch on the west side has been restored as shown in early pictures 
of the building. 

It was around this building that the social life of the community 
took place for the first forty years of Dearborn’s history. Parties of 
the elite of the town were planned here, and many of the girls of 
the community's prominent families became the wives of the officers 
and soldiers of the arsenal. Many of the personnel, when released 
from service, made their homes in the community, and the prestige 
of the members of the arsenal staff is still felt by certain place names 
which the city still bears. 

The preservation and the restoration of this fine landmark of 
Dearborn’s historic past has long been in the minds of Dearborn’s 
leading citizens and has been a part of the plans of the Dearborn 
Historical Commission for twenty years. 

Many uses have been made of the building since it ceased to be 
an officer's quarters. Among these were: Dearborn Township hall, 
Dearborn Village hall, library, schoolhouse, the home of Dearborn’s 
first newspaper, American Legion hall, and a police station. 

In January, 1947, Mayor Orville L. Hubbard and the city council 


*In fairness to the above organization, it should be said that it was one of 
the leaders in urging the city to turn the building over to the city’s Historical 
Commission and in 1949 to work for its restoration. 
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approved a resolution to give to the Historical Commission space in 
this building to carry on its activities as soon as facilities could be pro- 
vided elsewhere for Police Precinct No. 2. This dream was fulfilled 
in January, 1949, when the commission moved its office and collec- 
tions from the Dearborn Public Library to the Commandant’s Head- 
quarters and started the reconstruction on the outside of the building. 

A study of the plans of the Dearborn Arsenal reveals that the 
building directly west of the Commandant’s Headquarters housed 
the clerk’s office, and military prison, or guardhouse, where unruly 
soldiers were kept. The high wall then ran west to what was then 
Center Street, now Monroe Street.’ Here two beautiful, huge, iron 
gates were opened in the morning and closed at night. A cannon 
was stationed on each side of the gate. They were fired every eve- 
ning with the lowering of the flag at the setting of the sun. 

The high wall continued west of Center Street, along Chicago 
Road, now Michigan Avenue, until it connected with the building 
now occupied by the Pride Cleaners. Here the cannon, and other 
war carriages, were housed. The big plank doors hung on huge 
hand-made iron hinges can still be seen at the back of the store. 
The marks of the old wall may also be seen on the southwest corner 
of this building. From here the wall ran west until it joined the 
saddler’s shop, also known as the commissary storehouse and lava- 
tory. This building was sold in 1877 to Dearborn Township and 
converted into a town hall at the cost of $1200. This building was 
at the extreme southwest corner of the arsenal grounds and sur- 
rounding walls. Part of the Kresge’s store now occupies this space. 

The wall then preceded northward, connecting the carpenter's 
and the smith’s shops. After the arsenal was abandoned by the 
government in 1877 the carpenter's shop was used for a time as an 
Episcopal church. The Dearborn Historical Association has the 
record of many a beautiful Christmas program given in this build- 
ing. The carpenter's and smith’s shops were later connected by a 
third unit which made them appear as one building. They were, 
for a time, used as a canning factory, then later as an automobile 


3A replica of this wall, about nine feet long, joining at the original point 
on the west side of the Commandant’s Headquarters, was built in 1950, to 
give an idea of the original appearance of the surrounding wall of the 
arsenal. 
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factory which became a repair shop, or garage. In 1940, the city 
council proposed to save these old buildings, peculiar in architecture, 
and turn them into a recreational center. Plans were drawn by the 
city engineer to modernize the interiors. The council voted $5,500 
of the $16,500 needed to start the work. The scarcity of materials 
caused by the threat of war, and eventually the war, brought a halt to 
the plans. When the war was over, the Dearborn Historical Com- 
mission felt that the cost of materials had risen so much beyond 
original estimates and the building had deteriorated to such an ex- 
tent that the reconstruction could not be justified. Therefore, it 
gave its consent for the building to be torn down and the grounds 
turned into a parking lot for the city. 

The commission and certain council members felt it wiser to 
concentrate their efforts toward preserving the much more interest- 
ing and well preserved Commandant’s Headquarters as a historical 
museum for the city of Dearborn. The carpenter’s and smith’s shop 
buildings were sold to Andy Palmer, who razed them during the 
summer of 1946. 

In the original plan, the high brick wall continued north from 
the carpenter's shop, across what is now Garrison Street to the Of- 
ficer’s Quarters. The Officer’s Quarters was a splendid building 
similar in outward appearance to the Commandant’s Headquarters; 
its two sides, likewise, extending beyond the walls. The building 
stood about in the location of the heating plant for the Salisbury 
School. A long forgotten deep-dug well located in the northwest 
corner of this building was found by the workers in 1942, when 
they were digging for a foundation for a new boiler. The timbers 
used for the outside of the well were well preserved. The pencil 
marks could still be seen clearly. Some of these boards were saved 
and were stored in the Detroit Historical Museum since Dearborn 
at that time lacked a place for storing such historic materials. 

The high brick wall proceeded east from the Officer’s Quarters 
about forty feet where it joined the barracks, the second largest 
building on the grounds. East of the barracks were the north gates. 
They stood across what is now Monroe Street. Directly east of the 
gates was a rather small building known as the guardroom, and a 
short distance further east was the sutler’s shop. The sutler’s shop 
is still standing at the northeast corner of Garrison Street and Mon- 
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roe Street. The building has been greatly altered, but is still in 
good condition and is used as a doctor’s office. Henry Ford’s rep- 
resentative, about eighteen years ago, discussed with the writer the 
desirability of removing this building to Greenfield Village. Blue- 
prints of the buildings were loaned, but for some reason arrange- 
ments were never made to remove the building. At that time, the 
opinion was that the sutler’s shop was the only building in the 
arsenal grounds which was of any interest to Greenfield Village. 

From the sutler’s shop the high wall ran due east for about 
seventy-five feet, then turned south for nearly a hundred feet where 
it connected with the large three-story building, above a basement, 
which was known as the arsenal. This building, the largest on the 
arsenal grounds, was a storehouse for small arms, guns, revolvers, 
saddles, bridles, harnesses, and a fire engine and outfit. The entire 
top floor of this building was used as a dance floor. In the early 
days many large parties used to come to Dearborn by train from 
Detroit for the gay affairs held here and return by train later that 
night. It was later used as a roller skating rink. Lewis Howe is 
one of the few still living in Dearborn who can tell one about racing 
around the floor on skates when attempting to be the champion of 
the evening. This building was later turned into a textile manufac- 
turing plant known as the Arna Mills. This building burned about 
1905, causing one of the city’s largest fires, well remembered by 
local residents. 

From the arsenal buildings the wall ran south until it was joined 
with the wall running east from the Commandant’s Headquarters. 

Outside the walls of the old arsenal were two other important 
buildings. The first was the hospital or dispensary for invalid sol- 
diers. The second, a building with walls three to four feet thick, 
was known as the magazine. Here munitions of war, such as powder 
in kegs, shells, cartridges, and shrapnel, were stored. This building 
still stands on its original location, which is on the east side of Brady 
Street near Garrison. It was for years the home of the late Miss 
Elizabeth Ross. 

In August, 1949, Miss Ross willed this building with the con- 
necting real estate to the city of Dearborn to be used by it for the 
purpose of establishing, equipping, and maintaining a museum, to 
be known as the “McFadden-Ross Museum,” as recommended by 
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the Historical Commission of the city. It was understood that any 
use to which the property or any proceeds therefrom might be put 
would be for the interest, benefit, and education of the public with- 
out any private profit being derived therefrom. 

This property consisted of the homestead with about five acres of 
ground and another city dwelling with an adjoining lot across the 
street. The latter were sold to meet expenses of the estate and to 
secure funds towards remodeling the homestead. The Historical 
Commission came in possession of the property in 1953 and has 
done a splendid job in remodeling the interior of the homestead. A 
portion of the building is used for display purposes and the rest for 
civic and cultural purposes which brings various organizations in 
the city to the museum for their meetings. In remodeling the Mc- 
Fadden-Ross Museum no attempt was made, and perhaps none could 
have been made, to restore the building to its original condition. 
Too many alterations had been made in the past. Although the 
interior of the building is in fine condition at the present time, the 
exterior is now in need of repair. 

A short distance to the north of the McFadden-Ross Museum, 
stands an old historic barn. Its framework is well preserved but 
sadly in need of repairs. This barn, a frame structure, represents 
the next step beyond the log barn. It is doubtful if many of its kind 
are left in the entire country. It is hoped that funds may be secured 
from the city, or through other means, to place this old historic 
barn in good repair before it is too late. 

At present the Dearborn Historical Commission is considering a 
proposition of leasing some of the land on two sides of the museum 
for a seventy-five to one-hundred unit motel or motor inn for a 
period of ninety-nine years. The picnic grounds and area surround- 
ing the museum would be preserved. The proposal would guarantee 
the Commission $1000 per month or 7% per cent of the gross rev- 
enue, whichever is the greater. The lessors also would build for 
the Commission a workshop and storehouse of approximately 27,000 
cubic feet, a carport large enough to house the vehicles left on the 
Ross estate, and a forty-car parking lot for use of the museum 
patrons. The plan has been approved by the Historical Commission 
and unanimously approved by the city’s planning and rezoning com- 
missions. The City Council at a meeting held May 6, 1958, ap- 
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proved the rezoning of the proposed grounds. The approval of the 
final lease remains for a later story. 

Rumors used to exist that an underground tunnel connected the 
magazine with the arsenal grounds. Perhaps this rumor grew from 
the location of a large drain which carried the overflow of water 
from the huge cistern located in the center of the arsenal grounds, 
and led off in the direction of the magazine and emptied below the 
hill nearby. 

During the Civil War, soldiers were recruited and drilled at the 
arsenal until their companies were completed and sent South. After 
the war, soldiers were kept at the arsenal in small numbers and 
were kept busy with guard duty and working on the arsenal’s farm. 
The farm was located entirely north of Michigan Avenue, and was 
known as the Military Reservation. The entire grounds contained 
about 235 acres. 

Following the Civil War, the frontier moved rapidly westward. 
This, coupled with the prospects of a long period of cordial relations 
with England, made the arsenal unnecessary for the purpose for 
which it was established. 

The Commandant, Major W. Todd, received word from Wash- 
ington in 1872 to discontinue all activity. All serviceable materials 
were sent to the Rock Island Arsenal and the balance sold at public 
auction. The men were all discharged. 

The entire military reservation was surveyed and much of it laid 
out into city lots. In 1877, portions of the property were sold at 
public auction, and from time to time, other portions were sold or 
deeded to the local government. 

The Commandant’s Headquarters was the last to pass from under 
the national government’s ownership. In 1940 a clear title was 
given to the city of Dearborn for a mere token payment of $250. 

Dearborn, in preserving the Commandant’s Headquarters as a 
historical museum, has followed a precedent established by many 
other progressive cities. It has preserved one of the oldest buildings 
in the midwest unique in architecture, in which to display and store 
its historic collections of the past as well as to provide a tourist's 
center which is attracting many travelers. 

In closing, I would like to quote a statement made in 1935 by 
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the late Henry Haigh, one of our old-time, eminent citizens of 
Dearborn in regard to the old Commandant’s Headquarters: 

There are no other old historic relics in our entire municipal territory 
that can compare with this fine old structure in historic interest; nor are 


there any other old historic relics which could be restored and put to 
more needed and important public use. 











The Tool and Die Makers Strike of 1933 
Sidney Fine 


In SepTemMBER, 1933, THE Mecuanics EpucationaL Society of 
America (MESA), a fledgling organization of tool and die makers, 
pulled its members out of the automobile factories and job shops of 
Flint, Detroit, and Pontiac and thus initiated the most widespread 
strike in the history of the automobile industry to that date. The 
strike firmly established the MESA as a factor to be reckoned with 
in the automobile industry and also foreshadowed the difficulties 
organized automobile workers were to face, despite the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA), in overcoming the resistance to 
unionism and collective bargaining of the automobile manufacturers. 

The MESA was formed during the early months of 1933 by a 
small number of Detroit tool and die makers. The expressed pur- 
pose of the organization was social and educational, and its early 
meetings were given over to the consideration of some of the tech- 
nical problems of the trade. However, when the NIRA, which in- 
cluded the famous Section 7(a),! was approved by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt on June 16, 1933, the leaders of the MESA 
decided to convert their organization into a trade union. Tool and 
die makers were informed that President Roosevelt had given them 
“the right to organize under his protection” and that they should 
take advantage of this opportunity. Through such an organization, 
they might be able to do something about the seasonality of their 
employment, the reduced wages the depression had brought, and 
the contract system.? Organizational activity centered in Detroit, 
but MESA committees also carried the union’s message to the tool 
and die makers of Flint and Pontiac. By September, 1933, the 
MESA claimed a membership of over ten thousand.® 

1Section 7(a) required that every code state, among other things, that 
employees had the right “to organize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing’ and that they were to be free from employer 
interference in designating their representatives or in “self-organization.’ 

2Where the contract system was employed, tool and die makers bid on jobs 
and the worker who offered to do the job in the least number of hours receive 
the contract. He was paid only for the hours he had estimated it would take 


him to do the job regardless of the number of hours he actually worked. 
8Harry Dahlheimer, A History of the Mechanics Educational Society of 
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Having enjoyed a measure of success in organizing Flint tool and 
die makers, the executive committee of the Flint MESA, early in 
September, 1933, presented demands to the managements of Buick, 
A C Spark Plug, and Chevrolet. The MESA requested a wage of 
$1.50 an hour for a thirty-seven-and-a-half-hour week and the recog- 
nition of the union. The existing average wage rate was eight-five 
cents per hour, but the MESA insisted that since the tool and die 
makers worked only approximately seven months of the year and 
since the NIRA was intended to increase purchasing power, the 
requested increase was justified. The Flint MESA had but recent- 
ly cut its hours of work from forty-five to thirty-seven-and-one-half 
per week by refusing to work on Saturday, and it informed the 
companies concerned that before it would consent to working addi- 
tional hours it would have to be convinced that the employers had 
made every effort to hire as many unemployed tool and die makers 
as available space and the efficiency of operations permitted. As 
for the demand for recognition, the MESA declared that it was 
prepared to submit proof that it represented a majority of the tool 
and die makers in Flint. 

The Buick management replied on September 11 that the MESA 
should refer its demands to the Buick Employees Association, which, 
it asserted, had been established recently to deal with such matters. 


America in Detroit from its Inception in 1933 through 1937, 1-4, 5n. (Detroit, 
1941); Joe Brown, “The MESA: Tool and Die Makers Organize and Strike,” 
3-5, undated, MS in Joe Brown Collection, Wayne State University Library; 
MESA circular, [August, 1933], in the Brown Collection; Matthew Smith, 
“Militant Labor in Detroit,” in the Nation, 138:561 (May 16, 1934); The 
MESA, Why? When? Whither? [1939]; W. Ellison Chalmers, “Collective 
Bargaining in the Automobile Industry,” 4:1-2 CMS in the Littauer Indus- 
trial Relations Library of Harvard University [1935], microfilm copy in 
General Library of the University of Michigan); interview with Matthew 
Smith, general secretary of the MESA, April 10, 1957. The various accounts 
of the origins of the MESA differ as to the exact month of its founding. 
4Memorandum of the Mechanics Educational Society of America in Relation 
to the Dispute Involving Tool Makers, Die Makers, and Affiliated Craftsmen 
of Detroit, Flint, and Pontiac, Michigan, October 8, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 
13, Records of the National Labor Board, Record Group 25, National 
Archives (henceforth records in this group will be designated NLBNA); 
Exhibits A and B, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; Dahlheimer, History of 
MESA, 4; N.L.B., Stenographic Report of Hearing, Tool and Die Makers 
Strike in Detroit Area, October 18, 1933, 7-9, Drawer 68 NLBNA (Chence- 
forth were go pe as N.L.B., Tool and Die Hearing); Tool and Die and Ex 
perimental Workers of Cleveland and Toledo [September, 1933], pamphlet 
in the Labadie Collection in the General Library of the University of Mich- 


igan. 
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Harlow Curtice of A C Spark Plug stated that he would be pre- 
pared to discuss the issues the MESA had raised when the code 
for the automotive parts and equipment manufacturing industry 
became effective.® Curtice was apparently unaware that his com- 
pany came under the jurisdiction of the automobile manufacturing 
code, which was already in effect. 

The MESA committee was able to arrange a conference on Sep- 
tember 14 with Chevrolet officials Arnold Lenz and Charles E. 
Wetherald. When this meeting resulted in a deadlock, Lenz and 
Wetherald referred the matter to William S. Knudsen, then the 
president of the Chevrolet division. The MESA talked with Knud- 
sen on September 15 and again on September 19, by which time 
it had scaled its wage demand down to $1.00 an hour. Although an 
agreement seemed close at the September 19 conference, two days 
later Knudsen, acting on the advice of Chester M. Culver, the 
general manager of the Employers Association of Detroit, took the 
position that if Chevrolet granted the MESA request for a wage 
increase, this would have repercussions on wage rates for tool and 
die makers throughout the trade area and he would therefore have 
to consult with the other signers of the auto code. Knudsen tried 
in vain to persuade the MESA to refer the dispute to Washington.® 

Without awaiting the results of any talks that Knudsen might 
have with fellow automobile manufacturers, the MESA committee 
quickly secured the approval of the Flint membership for a strike, 
which was ordered on September 21. Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
the chairman of the National Labor Board,? was obviously dis- 

5Irving J. Reuter to MESA, September 11, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, 
NLBNA; N.L.B., Tool and Die Hearing, 10-13, Drawer 68, NLBNA. 

6N.L.B., Tool and Die Hearing, 18-24, Drawer 68, NLBNA; Brown, “The 
MESA,” 6-7, in the Brown Collection; Knudsen to N.L.B., September 26, 
1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. Culver told Knudsen that if an in- 
crease were granted, it would not only affect the wage rates of tool and die 
makers throughout the area but would also necessitate the granting of a 
similar increase to Flint Chevrolet employees generally. Interview with Ches- 
ter M. Culver, May 8, 1958. 

7The National Labor Board was created by President Roosevelt on 
August 5, 1933, to adjust controversies arising under the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement. Although not at first specifically authorized to do so, the 
National Labor Board began to mediate all labor disputes arising under the 


NIRA and also to interpret Section 7(a). The President confirmed the 
National Labor Board’s actions in an executive order of December 16, 1933. 
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pleased with this precipitate action and let it be known that a strike 
should have been the union’s last resort, not its first.® 

Just how many tool and die makers the MESA pulled out of the 
three Flint plants, it is extremely difficult to say. The Flint MESA 
leaders originally estimated that 1,850 workers had responded to 
the strike call and claimed that this represented 90 per cent of the 
tool and die makers in the companies affected. The AF of L or- 
ganizer in Flint, hardly a friend of the MESA, doubted the accuracy 
of this estimate but conceded that “they cleaned the shops out pretty 
well.” The employers, on the other hand, insisted at the outset 
that practically none of their workers had walked out, and on 
September 25 they proclaimed that they had all the workers they 
needed and that the strike was over. Knudsen himself contradicted 
this estimate when he informed the National Labor Board on 
September 26 that of the 1,677 persons at work in the tool rooms 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company when the strike began, 988 were 
on duty on September 25.9 There were thus at least 689 Chevrolet 
strikers alone in Flint on September 25 and, obviously, a greater 
total than that for the three companies affected. 

The MESA leaders in Flint felt certain that the strike in Flint 
had little chance of success if the work of the struck plants was 
simply transferred to Detroit and Pontiac. It was thus logical for 
them to argue that the tool and die departments in other General 
Motors plants in the Detroit area and the various job shops making 
tools and dies for General Motors should also be struck.!° The 
Flint committee therefore visited Detroit and requested support for 
its strike. Responding to this request, the Detroit leadership decided 
to take a strike vote of the entire Detroit membership. At the time 
this vote was taken, no formal demands had been presented by the 


8N.L.B., Tool and Die Hearing, 24, Drawer 68, NLBNA; Detroit Free 
Press, September 24, 1933. 

®Detroit News, September 23, 1933; Detroit Free Press, September 23, 25 
26, 1933; Exhibit B, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; Knudsen to National 
Labor Board, September 26, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; John F. 
Anderson to Frank Morrison, September 28, 1933, in the William Collins 
File, in the AF. of L-CIO Archives, in the AF of L-CIO Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The MESA later raised its estimate of the number of Flint strikers 
to 2,150. Detroit News, September 25, 1933. 

10National Labor Board, Tool and Die Hearing, 25, 34, Drawer 68, NLBNA. 
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MESA to any of the Detroit employers affected, although there 
had been some negotiation with the management of Fisher Body."! 

In inviting the Detroit tool and die makers to strike before any 
demands were submitted and in plants that did not produce tools and 
dies for General Motors, the MESA was setting the stage not only 
for a sympathetic strike to aid the Flint workers but also for a strike 
to strengthen the MESA in the crucial Detroit area. The MESA 
later justified its action by pointing out that Knudsen himself had 
emphasized the common problems of the district when he stated that 
a change in General Motors wage rates in Flint would affect the 
entire area, and it also insisted that the refusal of the powerful 
General Motors to grant a wage increase could be taken as indicative 
of the attitude of other auto makers and of the job shop employers 
in Detroit.'? 

Many of the MESA Detroit members were less than enthusiastic 
about going on strike. Not only were they aware that no demands 
had been submitted to their employers, but they also were annoyed 
that the Flint MESA had struck without securing the consent of 
the parent organization in Detroit, an action made possible by the 
lack of centralized control in the MESA structure. Although the 
MESA claimed it had more than nine thousand members in De- 
troit, only four thousand workers, according to its own count, par- 
ticipated in the strike vote, which was held from September 23 to 25. 
Jay J. Griffen, who was to become chairman of the joint strike 
committee, announced at the time that the vote in favor of a strike 
was somewhere between twenty and twenty-five to one, but the 
MESA conceded at a later date that the strike vote was actually 
carried by only “a small majority.”"* 


11National Labor Board, Tool and Die Hearing, 25-26, 66-67, 76-77, 
Drawer 68, NLBNA; Memorandum of the MESA, October 8, 1933, Case 
81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; Charles T. Fisher to Abner E. Larned, November 
2, 1933, in the Brown Collection; Detroit News, September 27, 1933. 

12N.L.B., Tool and Die Hearing, 77, Drawer 68, NLBNA. 

13Chalmers, “Collective Bargaining in the Automobile Industry,” 4:4; De- 
troit News, September 23, 25, 26, 1933; New York Times, September 27, 
1933; MESA Voice, December, 1934. According to Culver, the Detroit MESA 
had decided to strike only if a majority of its membership approved. He claims 
that only 1,700 MESA members actually voted and that 1,000 of these, most 
of whom were unemployed, favored the strike. The MESA refused to count 
the ballots in Culver’s presence. Interview with Culver, May 8, 1958; Detroit 
Free Press, October 6, 1933. 
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The strike in Detroit was ordered on September 26. According 
to the employers, thirty-five hundred workers responded to the 
strike call immediately, and the maximum number of strikers was 
sixty-three hundred. Of this total, three thousand strikers, according 
to the employers, were drawn from the job shops and thirty-three 
hundred from the main plants. This represented, if the MESA 
figures as to the number of tool and die makers in Detroit are ac- 
curate, 75 per cent of the tool and die makers working in the job 
shops and about 34 per cent of those working in the main plants. 
The MESA, on the other hand, claimed that fourteen thousand tool 
and die makers ultimately went out on strike in Detroit. The actual 
number of strikers was undoubtedly closer to the employer than to 
the union estimate. At all events, the strike affected most of the 
main plants in Detroit — the Ford Motor Company was a con- 
spicuous exception — fifty-seven job shops associated with the Auto- 
motive Tool and Die Manufacturers Association, and sixty inde- 
pendent job shops.!4 The strike also spread to Pontiac, where six 
hundred employees of the Pontiac Motor Company quit their jobs 
on September 26.15 

The imminent spread of the strike to the Detroit area caused 
the MESA on September 25 to wire Senator Wagner that the 
situation was “out of control.” Wagner immediately informed the 
MESA that he would send John Carmody, a management engineer 
working for the National Labor Board, to Detroit to conciliate the 
dispute; but this information did not prevent the walkout. Pending 
Carmody’s arrival, the Detroit Compliance Board of the National 
Recovery Administration stepped into the affray. Abner Larned, 
the chairman of the board, conferred on September 27 with the 
MESA strike committee; C. C. Richard, president of Allied Prod- 
ucts Corporation, one of the largest job shops in Detroit, and also 
president of the Automotive Tool and Die Manufacturers Associa- 


tion; Newton A. Woodworth, president of the Ex-Cell-O Aircraft 


14N.L.B., Tool and Die Hearing, 35, 66, Drawer 68, NLBNA; Detroit 
Free Press, October 7, 1933; Memorandum of the MESA, October 8, 1933, 
Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. 

15Detroit News, September 27, November 9, 1933. The MESA claimed 
that the discharge in Pontiac of Harry Spencer, a MESA official, was evidence 
of the intent of the automobile manufacturers to destroy the MESA before 
it could grow strong. Memorandum of the MESA, October 8, 1933, Case 
81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. 
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and Tool Corporation; and Chester Culver. Although the jobbers 
were not members of the Employers Association of Detroit, Culver 
had been requested by Knudsen, on behalf of the labor committee 
of the Detroit automobile manufacturers, all of whose members 
belonged to the association, to aid the jobbers in securing a settle- 
ment. Culver’s service to the jobbers, he later recalled, was strictly 
“in the interest of the auto makers.”!® 

The strike committee made it clear at the September 27 con- 
ference that it wished to treat the strikes in Flint, Detroit, and 
Pontiac as a single dispute and to negotiate a single agreement 
covering all the struck plants. Larned therefore requested Culver 
to contact the affected employers in Flint and Pontiac to see if 
they would agree to the composition of the dispute on this basis. 
It seemed for a moment that there would be no objection to treating 
the strike in this manner since Knudsen indicated on September 28 
that he did not object to a unitary approach to the strike by the 
Detroit Compliance Board and that he would abide by the decision 
of any mediatory agency. Culver, however, reported on September 
29 that the management of the affected Flint and Pontiac plants, 
all of them parts of the General Motors empire, were opposed to 
joint negotiations, and he declared that Knudsen’s statement of the 
previous day was the product of a “misunderstanding,” although 
he did not explain what the misunderstanding was. To complicate 
the situation further, the Detroit auto manufacturers contended that 
because of dissimilar conditions, the strikes in the main plants in 
Detroit and in the job shops would have to be treated separately.'7 
The insistence of the employers on separate negotiations was, in 
a sense, inconsistent with Knudsen’s contention that a raise in one 
major plant in the district affected wage rates throughout the dis- 
trict and is also difficult to reconcile with Culver’s role in the dispute 
as an advisor to the job-shop owners but at the behest of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

The strikers were, in the meantime, deciding on their leadership 


16MESA to Wagner, September 25, 1933, Wagner to MESA, September 
25, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; Detroit News, September 28, 1933; 
“The Reminiscences of Mr. Chester M. Culver,” 45-46 (1955), in the Ford 
Archives, Dearborn; interview with Culver, May 8, 1958. 
ote News, September 28, 29, 1933; New York Times, September 29, 
, 1933. 
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and, at long last, working out their strike demands. At a meeting 
on September 27 attended by committees of the three cities involved, 
Jay Griffen was elected chairman of the joint strike committee and 
Matthew Smith,'* destined to play the leading role in the subsequent 
history of the MESA, was designated the secretary. The strike 
demands were also discussed at this meeting and were then ratified 
at a mass meeting of the strikers on September 28. The strikers 
called for a 25 per cent wage increase and a minimum rate of $1.00 
an hour for bench men and 90 cents for affiliated machine men, a 
work week of forty hours, with the understanding that any change 
from this standard would be negotiated with a view to enabling 
the greatest possible number of tool and die makers to be retained 
in employment, and a policy of no discrimination against strikers. 
The strikers also agreed that there should be no return to work 
without a settlement. The MESA mailed these demands to the 
employers, but the inexperienced strike leaders failed to accompany 
their demands with a request for a conference.’® 

John Carmody, who had just arrived on the scene, appeared at 
the September 28 meeting of the strikers and promised the aid of 
the federal government in the adjustment of the strike. At the same 
time he pointed out that a prompt settlement was desirable lest the 
tool and die work affected by the strike be sent out of Detroit. The 
next day Carmody met with Richard, Woodworth, and Culver, rep- 
resenting the jobbers, and a committee of six from the MESA, which 
included Matthew Smith as the spokesman. It became clear at 
this meeting that the jobbers and the MESA were not too far apart 
on the issue of wages. The union, moreover, indicated its willing- 
ness to carry on separate negotiations with the jobbers, but it con- 
tinued to take the position that there would be no return to work 
without a prior settlement in Flint and with the Detroit and Pontiac 
auto manufacturers. The MESA feared that if there was a separate 


18Matthew Smith was born in England in 1893. He came to the United 
States in 1926 and worked in Baltimore, Detroit, and Flint prior to the strike. 
He was the head of the MESA committee sent to organize the Flint tool and 
die makers and was elected chairman of the Flint executive committee. 

19Detroit News, September 29, 1933. There is a copy of the MESA de- 
mands in Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. Culver stated that the hourly rates 
for tool and die makers in Detroit ranged from 85 cents to $1.00 an hour, but 


the workers were receiving less than this in some of the smaller shops. Detroit 
Free Press, October 3, 1933. 
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settlement with the jobbers, which probably could have been ar- 
ranged at that time, the auto manufacturers would be able to trans- 
fer the work of their tool and die departments to the job shops 
and thus could easily resist the strikers’ pressure on the main 
plants.?° 

Carmody, consequently, realized that it was necessary to bring 
the union and the auto manufacturers together. He met with Knud- 
sen, Culver, and Larned on September 30 and urged Knudsen to 
confer with MESA representatives at once. Knudsen informed 
Carmody that his committee of Detroit auto manufacturers had re- 
solved not to deal with strikers, but he apparently agreed to attempt 
to secure a reconsideration of this decision. The next day Carmody 
was invited to Knudsen’s office, where he found assembled a group 
of the auto manufacturers composed of Knudsen, Roy Chapin, and 
Max Wollering of Hudson; Alvan Macauley and Edward F. Rob- 
erts of Packard; Walter Chrysler and Kaufman T. Keller of Chrysler 
Corporation; and Edward F. Fisher and Thomas Archer represent- 
ing Fisher Body and Ternstedt. Culver was also present. The manu- 
facturers at this meeting contended that since the strikers had walked 
out without presenting demands — the demands were then in the 
mail — there was nothing about which to negotiate. They advised 
Carmody to instruct the strikers to return to work, but, committed 
as they were to the principle of the open shop, they refused to give 
him any assurances regarding the procedure they would follow once 
the strikers returned to their jobs.?! 

Knudsen, at least, was willing to confer with the strikers, and 
so Carmody arranged a conference for that afternoon between Knud- 
sen and two of his associates and the MESA committee that had 
met with the jobbers on September 29, plus three Flint strikers. 
Knudsen at this conference agreed to “meet the scale” but stated 
once again that he could not raise wages because this would “dis- 
turb the scale throughout the Detroit area.” The MESA group, 

20Carmody to William Leiserson, October 6, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, 
NLBNA; Memorandum of the MESA, October 8, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, 
NLBNA; N.L.B., Tool and Die Hearing, 67, Drawer 68, NLBNA; Detroit 
News, September 29, 1933; Detroit Free Press, September 30, 1933. 

21Carmody to Leiserson, October 6, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. 
Walter Chrysler had been requested by Hugh Johnson, the administrator for 


industrial recovery, to look into the strike situation in Detroit. New York 
Times, October 1, 1933; interview with Culver, May 8, 1958. 
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however, argued that higher wages were required to increase the 
purchasing power of the workers and thus to further one of the chief 
purposes of the NIRA. This raised the question of the relationship 
of existing wage rates to the cost of living, but the discussion of this 
problem was inconclusive since no one present had reliable statistics 
bearing on this point.?? 

After mulling the matter over during the night and the following 
morning, Carmody suggested to the union committee and to Knudsen 
that since it appeared on the basis of the mediator’s discussion with 
the auto manufacturers on September 30 that any action by Knud- 
sen regarding wages would have such a bearing on auto wages 
throughout the area “as to put him in an uncomfortable position,” 
it might be well to refer the whole dispute to Washington. Unable 
during the next few days to compose the differences between the 
strikers and the employers, Carmody phoned the National Labor 
Board on October 10 that he could “get no further” because the 
employers refused to meet with the representatives of the strikers.?% 

Carmody was convinced that he could have worked out a settle- 
ment if the dispute had been confined to the Detroit jobbers or 
even to Flint and the jobbers, but he believed that the spread of the 
strike to the main plants in Detroit had enormously complicated his 
task. “The Detroit automobile manufacturers,” he stated publicly, 
“are slow in recognizing that under the industrial set-up by the NRA 
they are face-to-face with a wholly new relationship between them 
and their employees.” 


“The essence of the matter,” Carmody reported to Senator Wag- 
ner on October 14, 
is the question of whether or not these men [the auto executives] are 
required to deal with representatives duly elected with a view not 
merely to discussing their working conditions but to arrive at some 
definite agreement that will be workable. 
Carmody obviously doubted that most of the automobile manu- 
facturers were sincerely trying to reach an agreement with men 
who the industrialists thought had ceased to be employees when 
they quit their jobs without even bothering to submit any demands. 
22Culver to Leiserson, October 6, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. 


23Culver to Leiserson, October 6, 1933, and Leiserson memorandum, ‘October 
10, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. 
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It is clear that at least in Carmody’s view the automobile manu- 
facturers were not complying with the requirements of Section 
7(a).24 

Carmody, it would appear, although he had failed to arrange a 
settlement, had done all that a mediator could have been expected to 
do under the circumstances. The MESA, however, was displeased 
with his efforts. MESA leaders thought that because of the NIRA, 
their union was entitled to special consideration in the dispute and 
that since Carmody had not stated that the organization’s demands 
were unreasonable, he should somehow have compelled the employ- 
ers to accept them.25> The MESA leaders were undoubtedly con- 
fused as to both the meaning of the NIRA and the limited power 
and authority of the National Labor Board. 

As for the strike itself, it was perfectly timed as far as the strikers 
were concerned since it came during the period of model change- 
over when tool and die makers were in demand to fashion the tools 
and dies required for the new models.2* The auto manufacturers 
tried to meet this problem by dispatching some of the required work 
to cities not affected by the strike. The MESA, in turn, sought 
to counter this action by threatening to spread the walkout to plants 
to which the struck work was transferred, but it did not have the 
power to carry out this threat, and the strike remained confined to 
Flint, Detroit, and Pontiac. The MESA did, however, learn from 
this experience that it would have to organize tool and die makers 
in outlying areas, and it did, as a matter of fact, spread its organ- 
ization to Toledo and Cleveland during the course of the strike. 

It is difficult to estimate the dollar volume of the tool and die 
work that left the Detroit area as the result of the strike. Toward 
the end of the strike the employers placed the total at somewhere 
between ten and twenty million dollars, but undoubtedly the em- 
ployers exaggerated their estimates during the strike so as to per- 


24Carmody to Leiserson, October 6, 1933, Carmody to Wagner, October 14, 
1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, To Create a National Labor Board. Hearings on S. 2926, 308 (73 
Congress, 2 Session, ) (Washington, D.C., 1934); Detroit News, October 7, 
1933. 


25Memorandum of the MESA, October 8, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, 
NLBNA. 

26Business Week, 6 (October 7, 1933); Collins to William Green, Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, in the Collins File. 
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suade the strikers to return to work while jobs remained for at least 
some of them. Some work did, of course, leave the city, but the fact 
remains that the introduction of the new 1934 models was delayed 
as the result of the strike, that large contracts for tools and dies 
were available to many Detroit job shops when the strike ended, and 
that most of the strikers were re-engaged at the close of the strike. 
It should also be noted that at the same time that the jobbers were 
insisting that they had “in very large part” lost the business on which 
employment in their shops depended, they were sending letters 
to some of the strikers inviting them to return to work.?7 

In addition to the efforts to weaken striker morale by pointing 
to the work that was leaving the area, the employers also resorted 
to the familiar strike tactic of proclaiming that the strikers were 
rapidly returning to their jobs. Chester Culver, in particular, issued 
almost daily statements to indicate that there had been sizable de- 
fections in the ranks of the strikers. In order to accelerate the back- 
to-work movement, seven Detroit auto manufacturers: Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Fisher Body, Dodge, Plymouth, Packard, and Hudson, 
placed ads in the Detroit newspapers on October 5 informing their 
“former employees” that those for whom there was work who did 
not return to their jobs on October 6 would be “deemed to have 
severed all relations with their respective companies.” Since these 
employers had been insisting, however, that strikers were no longer 
to be considered employees, there was a certain inconsistency in 
their warning to their “former employees.” 

After the October 6 deadline, several of the auto makers declared 
that most of their employees were on the job, and Culver announced 
that one-third of the thirty-three hundred workers who had quit 
the main plants in Detroit and 20 per cent of the three thousand who 
had walked out of the job shops had returned to work. Four days 
later he announced that the strike was “virtually over’ and that 
although only twenty-three hundred of the alleged sixty-three 

27Business Week, 6 (October 7, 1933); Detroit Free Press, October 3, 6, 
1933; Detroit News, October 2, 4, 5, 10, November 5, 17, 1933; Tool and 
Die and Experimental Workers of Cleveland and Toledo (September, 1933]; 
copy of book of Chevrolet Motor Co. showing work sent out during the 
strike, in the Brown Collection; letters from various job-shop and main-plant 

loyers to individual tool and die makers, in the Brown Collection. Chester 


em 
Culver has estimated that $8 million of work left the city as the result of the 
strike. Interview with Culver, May 8, 1958. 
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hundred strikers were back on the job, this was an ample number for 
the work that still remained in Detroit.?8 

To the extent that the strikers remained away from their jobs, 
the employers contended that this was the result of the “terroristic” 
methods employed by the union. The MESA, for its part, alleged 
that only an infinitesimal number of strikers had returned to work 
and charged that the employers were importing strikebreakers from 
the East and were trying to induce workers to return by offering 
them higher wages than the MESA was demanding. The workers 
who did return, the MESA complained, were being asked to sign 
yellow-dog contracts. These actions, the union stated, indicated that 
the issue in dispute was not wages but rather the continued exist- 
ence of the MESA.?® 

Where the truth lies as regards these claims and counterclaims 
by employers and strikers is difficult to say. The strike apparently 
was “immediately effective” in the large jobbing shops in Detroit, 
where the bulk of the MESA membership in the city was con- 
centrated, and at Fisher Body and Ternstedt, but it was less success- 
ful elsewhere. In some plants, wage rates were already above the 
minimum demanded by the MESA, and so the workers concerned 
saw little reason for a strike. Similarly, there was no great enthusiasm 
for the strike among many of the tool and die makers of the main 
plants, where working conditions were generally better than in the 
job shops and where the MESA had fewer members.*° Unquestion- 
ably, some of the strikers drifted back to work before the strike was 
officially terminated, although the return to work was probably not 
as great as the employers indicated.*! In order to dissuade strikers 


28Detroit Free Press, October 5, 7, 11, 1933; Detroit News, October 6, 1933. 

29N.L.B., Tool and Die Hearing, 66, Drawer 68, NLBNA; Fisher to 
Larned, November 2, 1933, in the Brown Collection; Detroit News, October 
3, 1933; Detroit Free Press, October 6, 1933; Smith to Wagner, October 4, 
1933, Ralph Covert to Frances Perkins, October 7, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 
13, NLBNA; Memorandum of the MESA, October 8, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 
13, NLBNA. The employers did advertise for labor in the East but apparently 
without conspicuous success. Newspaper clipping attached to Carmody to 
Leiserson, October 6, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; interview with 
Culver, May 8, 1958. 

30Chalmers, “Collective Bargaining in the Automobile Industry,” 4:4-5, 7; 
Brown, “The MESA,” 10, in the Brown Collection. 

31See, for example, F. Jos. Lamb to Roosevelt, October 17, 1933, Records of 
the N.R.A., Record Group 9, Box 5371, National Archives; and Fisher to 
Larned, November 2, 1933, in the Brown Collection. 
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from returning to work and to persuade nonstrikers to join the ranks 
of those on the outside, the MESA resorted to intensive picketing 
and undoubtedly employed strong-arm methods on occasion as 
well.32 Just how many workers would have returned to work had 
such tactics not been employed, it is impossible however to say. 

At all events, believing it necessary to counter employer claims 
of a large-scale return to work, the MESA staged a giant parade in 
Detroit on October 12 in order to demonstrate the solidarity of its 
ranks. A two-mile line of marchers, estimated by the superintendent 
of police at six thousand in number, marched four abreast through 
downtown Detroit in response to the MESA’s urging for a show 
of strength. The parade was followed by a giant mass meeting at 
Clark Park, attended by fifteen to seventeen thousand persons ac- 
cording to the estimate of a police official.3% 

The demonstration of October 12, however impressive it appeared, 
actually created a false picture of MESA strength. The MESA 
leadership, as a matter of fact, felt by this time that the strike 
was not going well and that morale was sagging. It was because of 
its pessimistic estimate of the situation that the MESA leadership 
let the Communists and near-Communists in the organization take 
the lead in urging production workers to join the strike and also 
indicated its willingness to have the whole dispute referred to Wash- 
ington. 

Its membership limited to skilled craftsmen, the MESA prior 
to the strike had shown no interest in the production workers on 
the assembly line. As a matter of fact, immediately prior to the 
Detroit strike, Jay Griffen had informed a labor reporter that if 
a strike developed, the MESA would not attempt to persuade the 
production workers to join the walkout. It was, indeed, unnecessary 
to do so, he thought, because a strike of the tool and die makers 


82The Detroit News reported on October 23 that up to that time thirty-five 
men had been charged with conspiring to obstruct persons lawfully pursuing 
their business, eighteen with assault with intent to do great bodily harm, three 
with malicious destruction of property, one with felonious assault, three with 
hurling missiles at autos, and two with assault and battery. 

83Detroit Free Press, October 13, 1933; MESA circular, “The Big Parade 
of MESA,” in the Brown Collection. 
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would in itself tie up production sufficiently to force the auto plants 
to cease operations.** 

Even before the strike the Communists in the MESA had been 
attacking the union’s leadership for its failure to organize produc- 
tion workers and to become an industrial union. After the strike 
began, the Communists became increasingly critical of the MESA 
leadership. Smith and Griffen in particular were assailed for op- 
posing the formation of a rank-and-file strike committee, for re- 
fusing to permit members of the Communist organization of the 
unemployed to re-enforce MESA picket lines, for failing to tie up 
Ford, and, above all, for not calling out the production workers.*5 
The MESA leadership largely ignored the Communist criticism 
of its policies, but when the strike failed to bring the halt to auto- 
mobile production that Griffen had predicted and morale began to 
weaken, the Communists were given the opportunity to appeal to 
the production workers. 

John Anderson, the leading Communist in the MESA ranks, 
presided at a MESA mass meeting of October 12 at which plans were 
completed for a meeting the next night to initiate the drive to bring 
out the production workers. Anderson again presided at the October 
13 meeting, and neither Griffen nor Smith spoke. The Communists 
were much in evidence at this meeting, and there was talk of a 
“march on Dearborn” and of calling out the production workers 
and thus bringing about a general automobile strike. “Russia drove 
out the capitalists and is getting along very nicely. We can do the 
same,” declared Phil Raymond, national secretary of the Communist- 
controlled Auto Workers Union. Several members of the MESA 
strike committee urged the production workers to form committees 
in their shops and then to organize a general strike committee, but 
no concrete plans were agreed upon other than to hold a meeting at 
Belle Isle on October 15. 

The Belle Isle meeting and still another meeting the next day, 

34Joe Brown, Interview with Jay Griffen, September 26, 1933, in the Brown 
Collection. 

35Chalmers, “Collective Bargaining in the Automobile Industry,” 4:5; Daily 
Worker, September 28, 1933; Auto Workers News, November, 1933; Auto 
Workers Union handbills in the Brown Collection; District Committee, District 


7, Communist Party, U.S.A., “Statement of Communist Party on Tool and 
Diemakers’ Strike,” in the Brown Collection. 
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however, did not stimulate the production workers to join the strike. 
The largely unorganized production workers, who had previously 
been altogether ignored by the MESA and had played absolutely 
no part in the formulation of strike decisions, saw little reason to 
quit their jobs at the behest of the MESA, much less the Com- 
munists. Also, although it was a favorable period for a strike of 
tool and die makers, it was, because of the heavy seasonal layoffs, 
an inauspicious time for a strike of production workers.3® 

A second indication that the MESA felt that it could no longer 
win the strike by the simple exercise of its own economic power 
was the increasing desire of its leadership to have the entire dispute 
referred to Washington. As previously noted, during the negotia- 
tions in Flint prior to the strike, the MESA had resisted Knudsen’s 
suggestion that the questions at issue be transferred to Washington, 
and although the union had welcomed Carmody’s intervention, its 
leaders were not, at that stage of the strike, seeking a hearing in 
Washington. However, Carmody’s failure to arrange a settlement led 
Smith to announce on October 5, “It appears we will have to take 
the matter to the more liberal atmosphere of Washington, away 
from the reactionary atmosphere of Detroit.” Three days later the 
MESA dispatched a memorandum to the NRA which summarized 
the whole dispute from the MESA point of view, charged that the 
employers were violating the NIRA, and attacked Carmody for fail- 
ing to do more for the strikers.*7 

Carmody, as already noted, had also decided that the dispute 
should be referred to Washington; and it was after hearing his 
views on the matter that Senator Wagner on October 13 invited 
representatives of the auto manufacturers, the jobbers, and the 
MESA to appear in Washington on October 18 to confer with the 
National Labor Board. At the same time the National Labor Board 


36Detroit News, October 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1933; Daily Worker, October 
18, 1933; Brown, “The MESA,” 11-14, in the Brown Collection; Chalmers, 
“Collective Bargaining in the Automobile Industry,” 4:5-6. F. W. Cedervall, 
an I.W.W. organizer, also spoke at the October 13 meeting and urged the 
tool and die makers to join with the production workers in an industrial union. 
The I.W.W., at the time, was engaged in a strike against Murray Body, which 
it had called on September 27. The strike was called off on November 9. 
Industrial Worker, Sauber 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, November 7, 14, 21, 1933. 

87Detroit News, October 6, 1933; Memorandum of the MESA, October 8, 
1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. 
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ruled that strikers were employees for purposes of negotiating a 
settlement and for collective bargaining.** 

The MESA was elated with the National Labor Board’s decision 
to intervene. “It is just what we have been working for,’ Smith 
declared. The enthusiasm of the MESA was not, however, shared 
by the automobile manufacturers. Alvan Macauley, the president 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the trade 
association of the automobile manufacturers, informed Wagner 
that he could not accept the invitation to attend the hearing since 
members of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce did 
not favor his appearing as the representative of the industry or of 
any of its members. Knudsen, who had also been invited, at first 
indicated that he would be present, but then, following the advice 
of John Thomas Smith, General Motors’ counsel, he too decided 
that he had no authority to appear as a representative of the auto 
manufacturers.*® 

The intervention of the National Labor Board in the MESA 
dispute brought to a head the smoldering hostility of the AF of L, 
and particularly the International Association of Machinists, to the 
new, independent organization of tool and die makers. From the 
AF of L point of view the MESA was a dual organization that had 
invaded the jurisdiction of the machinists. It mattered little that 
the International Association of Machinists had largely failed to 
organize the tool and die makers in the auto industry. When the 
strike broke out in Flint, John F. Anderson, the AF of L organizer 
in the city, publicly stated that it was “unfortunate” that this “out- 
law” organization had decided to strike. A few days later, William 
Collins, the AF of L’s national representative in the auto industry, 
made it clear that the AF of L had nothing to do with the strike 
and that it would pursue a policy of strict neutrality.4° 

38Wagner to Alvan Macauley, October 13, 1933, Wagner to Richard, 
October 13, 1933, Wagner to Knudsen, October 13, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 
13, NLBNA; Detroit News, October 14, 1933. Wagner pointed out in his 
telegrams that he had been urged to intervene by numerous public officials 
from the Detroit area. There are telegrams to Wagner to this effect from 
several Detroit congressmen and the mayor of Detroit in Case 81, Drawer 13, 
NLBNA. 

89Detroit News, October 14, 18, 1933; Macauley to Wagner, October 17, 
1933, Knudsen to Wagner, October 15, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; 
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There was nothing neutral, however, about the attitude of the 
International Association of Machinists. On October 17, the day 
before the National Labor Board hearing of the MESA dispute, 
Fred Hewitt, the editor of the Machinists’ Monthly Journal, turned 
over to the National Labor Board several letters from International 
Association of Machinists officials which made clear the opposition 
of the International Association of Machinists to the MESA and its 
fears that the National Labor Board would provide some encourage- 
ment to the strikers. Harvey W. Brown, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, expressed the hope that since the 
MESA had not, in his opinion, conducted negotiations properly 
in Flint, and had struck in Detroit and Pontiac without presenting 
demands, the National Labor Board would simply instruct the strikers 
to return to work and to present their grievances in the regular man- 
ner. If this were done, the MESA would “go down with a crash.” 
On the other hand, if the National Labor Board gave aid and com- 
fort to this “dual outfit” and thus provided it with a status in the 
industry, it would be difficult for the International Association of 
Machinists to accomplish anything in Detroit, and there might be 
a “war” between the two organizations when the strike was over. 
Summing up the machinists’ view, Hewitt advised the National 
Labor Board that it would be a mistake “if this loosely thrown to- 
gether, irresponsible organization were to receive recognition at the 
hands of the Labor Board.”4! It should, of course, be pointed out 
that whereas the AF of L was represented on the National Labor 
Board, the fledgling MESA was not.42 

Although the job shops and the MESA were represented at the 
October 18 hearing of the National Labor Board, no one was present 
to speak for the automobile manufacturers. Senator Wagner as- 
sured the MESA representatives, however, that any decisions that 
were reached would be binding on the absent automobile manu- 


1933. Collins attributed part of the MESA’s success to the fact that the 
MESA initiation fee and monthly dues were 25 cents, whereas the I.A.M. 
initiation fee was $5.00 and its monthly dues were $2.00. Collins to Mor- 
rison, September 23, 1933, in the Collins File. 

41], W. Brown to A. O. Wharton, October 10, 13, 1933, J. W. McConnell 
to Harry J. Carr, October 14, 1933, Fred Hewitt to Mrs. Stern, October 17, 
1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. 

42The N.L. B. as of October 18 had three labor members, two of whom were 
AF of L functionaries. 
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facturers. Matthew Smith complained that if the big automobile 
manufacturers had not been involved in the dispute, the MESA 
could have settled with the job shops “in a couple of hours.” He 
made it clear that the strikers would not return to the job shops un- 
til they had come to terms with the auto manufacturers as well. 

Gerard Swope, president of General Electric and an ‘industry 
member of the board, and George Berry, president of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union (AF of L) and a 
labor member of the board, thereupon suggested that since all that 
seemed to be holding up an agreement between the strikers and 
the jobbers was the fear of the MESA that the auto manufacturers 
would transfer to the job shops the tool and die work of their own 
tool rooms, the MESA and the jobbers should agree on a return to 
work on the condition that no work would be performed for the 
auto plants on strike. C. C. Richard, however, contended that such 
an arrangement was impractical since the job shops received the 
bulk of their business from the automobile manufacturers. When 
Swope pointed out that the job shops would at least be no worse 
off than they already were if such an agreement were made, Rich- 
ard protested that they would be no better off either, and, he asked, 
“after these men have abused us and cracked the shell of us, why 
should we concede anything?” Richard, however, later remarked 
that the jobbers would be glad to settle with the MESA but not 
if this meant an increase in wage rates. 

The National Labor Board members criticized the MESA for 
staging a walkout before submitting demands and for not requesting 
a conference of the employers when demands finally were sub- 
mitted. As for the MESA desire for joint negotiations with the var- 
ious employers involved in the strike, Swope declared that the Na- 
tional Labor Board could direct the individual employers to negotiate 
in accordance with the law but it could not insist on joint negotia- 
tions or joint settlements. The National Labor Board instructed the 
MESA to return to Detroit and to request a conference of each of 
the affected employers to discuss the strike demands. The MESA 
complained that it had already submitted its demands, but the board 
pointed out that it had not specifically asked for conferences to 
discuss same. Annoyed by this ruling of the National Labor Board, 
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Smith declared, “It seems to me the Labor Board is trying to get 
rid of a shabby problem, so they are throwing us back to Detroit.” 

When the MESA asked if it had to negotiate separately with 
each of the General Motors divisions, Swope stated that he re- 
garded General Motors as a single employer and suggested that the 
strikers confer with Knudsen for General Motors as a whole and 
that he would advise Knudsen accordingly. The MESA wished to 
know if it could deal with Richard for the various job shops that 
belonged to the Automotive Tool and Die Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. When Swope replied that the association, unlike General 
Motors, was not an employer and he did not know just what its 
authority was, the MESA pointed out that Richard and Woodworth 
had represented the member shops in previous negotiations. Richard, 
however, insisted that the situation had changed since Woodworth 
and he had been authorized to represent the association in the ne- 
gotiations with Carmody. Swope thereupon suggested that Richard 
or a committee of the jobbers should once again seek the authority 
to negotiate for the association as a whole.‘? 

The MESA was, on the whole, displeased with the results of the 
National Labor Board hearing.‘4 In order to strengthen morale, 
MESA leaders had led the strikers to believe that somehow they 
would win in Washington the victory that they had been unable 
to win in Detroit, but now they had to return from Washington 
with empty hands. Moreover, the instruction of the National Labor 
Board to the MESA to resubmit its demands and to negotiate with 
the employers on an individual basis was a criticism of the procedure 
followed by the MESA from the beginning of the strike. The em- 
ployers were, on the other hand, pleased with this decision of the 
National Labor Board, but the jobbers thought poorly of the Swope- 
Berry suggestion that they refuse to handle struck work.‘5 

Anxious to bring the strike to a conclusion, the MESA felt that 


43N.L.B., Tool and Die Hearing, Drawer 68, NLBNA. 

44See the letters of protest by MESA members in Case 81, Drawer ‘ 
NLBNA. See also Maurice Sugar, “NRA: The Crooked Referee . . . ; 
oe pond Masses, 10:9-12 (March 27, 1934); and Detroit News, October 16, 

45Detroit News, October 19, 1933; Culver to Members, October 19, 1933, 
G.M., “Labor Relations Diary: Appendix Documents to Accompany Section 
I,” Document 18. 
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it had no alternative but to accept the National Labor Board’s ad- 
vice and once again to submit demands to the employers, but this 
time with a request for a conference. In addition to the three de- 
mands previously submitted, the MESA now added a demand for 
union recognition. The union did not, however, indicate what it 
meant by “recognition.” To some employers, to be sure, the term 
was synonymous with the closed shop, but the MESA, probably, 
was simply seeking acceptance as the recognized spokesman for 
the tool and die makers. At a mass meeting of October 22 the 
strikers agreed that although the negotiations would have to be 
separate, the settlements with the various employers should be identi- 
cal and there should be no return to work until agreements had 
been reached with all the struck plants. Subcommittees of the strike 
committee were set up to negotiate settlements with the individual 
job shops and the automobile factories.*® 

Despite the position taken by the National Labor Board at the 
October 18 hearing, General Motors insisted that the MESA would 
have to negotiate separately with each of the General Motors di- 
visions on strike. The Automotive Tool and Die Manufacturers 
Association also appeared reluctant, for a time, to negotiate a com- 
mon settlement for its members. Richard announced on October 
25 that because of the different conditions in the different shops, 
it was “impossible” to draw up a uniform agreement and that, at 
all events, since the jobbers had already lost most of their busi- 
ness, “they don’t care particularly whether there is a settlement or 
not.”#7 

The outlook for the MESA was not improved any by the con- 
ferences its negotiators held on October 26 with the managements of 
the Detroit Fisher Body and Ternstedt plants, generally regarded 
as the key to the strike situation in the Detroit area. The representa- 
tives of the two companies refused to concede any of the four MESA 
demands, at least to the satisfaction of the strikers. The employers 
claimed that the pay increases they had granted earlier in the year, 


46Detroit Free Press, October 22, 1933; Detroit News, October 23, 26, 
1933; Industrial Worker, October 31, 1933; Covert to Larned, October 30, 
1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. There is a copy of the demands in the 
Brown Collection. 

4™MESA to Wagner, October 24, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; 
Detroit News, October 25, 1933. 
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totaling 20 per cent, more than offset the increase in living costs, 
that higher wages were being paid tool and die makers at the two 
plants than anywhere else in the United States, and that wage 
rates, at any event, were as high as the companies could pay and 
still remain in business. The management representatives declared 
that the seasonal and emergency character of the work performed 
by tool and die makers made it difficult for management to limit 
the hours of these employees, as the automobile code recognized,*® 
but that it was the policy of the companies to spread the work to 
the extent possible. 

To the MESA demand for no victimization, the employer repre- 
sentatives replied that merit was the basis on which they hired and 
fired and that they did not discriminate against any of their em- 
ployees. As for the strikers’ request for recognition, the employers 
stated that they were prepared to bargain with any employee or 
group or with the accredited representatives of any of the employees. 
Anxious to salvage something from the negotiations, the MESA 
representatives cut the union’s demand for a wage increase to five 
cents per hour, but the employers rejected this proposal also.4® The 
strikers at these two important plants, after a month of idleness, 
had been unable to win a single concession. Nor, events were to 
prove, was the MESA to fare any better in negotiations with the 
other automobile manufacturers. 

The frustration of the strikers as the result of the failure of the 
MESA to gain support for its position from the National Labor 
Board and its inability to negotiate strike settlements manifested 
itself late in October in aggressive action directed against the prop- 
erty of the employers. Shortly before the adjournment of a strikers’ 
mass meeting at Deutsches Hall on October 27, one of those present, 


48The automobile manufacturing code provided that employees engaged in 
the preparation, care, and maintenance B plant machinery and of facilities 
of and for production were altogether exempt from weekly hour limitations, 
but they could not exceed 42 hours per week averaged on an annual basis. 
N.R.A., Codes of Fair Competition, 1:254-55 (Washington, 1933). 

49Charles T. Fisher to Larned, November 2, 1933, MESA to Larned, 
October [November] 4, 1933, in the Brown Collection; Detroit News, October 
27, 1933; Detroit Free Press, October 27, 1933. Fisher claimed that nine 
hundred tool and die makers were working at the two plants on November 
2 as compared to 1,500 on the day of the strike. 
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allegedly a member of the Auto Workers Union, recommended that 
those assembled visit the Briggs Vernor Highway plant and re- 
marked that “if a few windows are broken and some rats mussed 
up so much the better.” This suggestion was adopted “with a whoop.” 
A large group, estimated at anywhere from one thousand to three 
thousand in number, proceeded to the Briggs plant shortly after 
midnight, broke some windows, and overturned a car. Some mem- 
bers of the crowd then visited the plants of the Federal Engineering 
Company and the Hudson Motor Car Company and committed 
additional acts of vandalism.5° 

Trouble of a more serious nature developed on October 30, when 
a motorized crowd of twenty-five hundred to three thousand rioters 
attacked eight job shops, smashed one thousand windows, and burned 
a considerable number of blueprints and tool diagrams. The rioting 
began about ten in the morning and continued until late in the 
afternoon, when the police, who had been one step behind the mob 
throughout the day, finally caught up with a group of rioters in 
front of a factory operated by a division of Murray Body and arrested 
eight of them. Temporarily subdued, the rioters visited one more 
plant before the day was out. The MESA promptly disclaimed 
responsibility for the violence, and Griffen repudiated the action, 
but Matthew Smith at a later time admitted that although the 
MESA had not advised the action, it was not opposed to what had 
taken place, and its repudiation was only for the record. Smith also 
rejected the suggestion of labor reporter Joe Brown that the violence 
had been incited by the Communists.5! 

The violence of October 28 and 30 was, however, the storm be- 
fore the calm, and the strikers soon reached settlements with most 
of the employers involved. Meetings between the strikers and the 
various employers were arranged for the most part by the Detroit 
Regional Labor Board, which held its organizational meeting on 

50Brown, “The MESA,” 17-18, in the Brown Collection; Detroit News, 
October 28, 1933; Detroit Free Press, October 28, 1933. 

51Detroit Free Press, October 31, November 1, 1933; New York Times, 
October 31, 1933; Brown, “The MESA,” 18-20, in the Brown Samistions 
interview with Smith, April 10, 1957. The Communists blamed 
violence on Smith and Griffen. Daily Worker, November 3, 1933. MESA 


demonstrators again marched on several factories on October 31, but no 
damage was done. Detroit News, November 1, 1933. 
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October 30, the day of the major rioting.52 On November 2 the 
board announced that the strikers had reached settlements with 
both the Ainsworth Manufacturing Company and the Motor Metals 
Manufacturing Company. Since the companies refused to sign a 
contract and since the MESA did not wish to leave the agreements 
a matter of verbal understanding only, the Detroit board used the 
device of submitting letters to the disputants indicating the terms 
agreed upon, which brought the board in as a witness. The two 
companies agreed to pay a minimum wage of eighty-five cents per 
hour to the strikers and to grant them an increase of at least five cents 
per hour. It was further agreed that if a rate higher than the eighty- 
five cent minimum was established for this class of work in Detroit, 
the two companies would pay the higher rate retroactively to the 
date the men returned to work. The MESA also let it be known 
that “satisfactory recognition” had been accorded to the union. 
Reversing its announced policy, the union agreed to permit the 
strikers to return to work as fast as settlements were concluded.53 

Two days later the Detroit board was able to announce that the 
MESA had reached an agreement with twenty-nine companies af- 
filiated with the Automotive Tool and Die Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, for which Richard and Woodworth had negotiated. Once 
again the Regional Labor Board used the device of submitting letters 
to the employers and the union embodying the terms of the agree- 
ment. The agreement stipulated that double minimum rates varying 
from sixty to seventy-five cents per hour for the semiskilled and the 
superannuated to ninety-five cents to $1.05 per hour for die leaders 
were to prevail and that there was to be no reduction in rates as a 
result of the agreement. The rates specified were the minimum hir- 
ing rates then in effect in the shops concerned, and thus the MESA 
received no increase whatsoever. The disputants also agreed that 


52Larned to Wagner, October 30, 1933, Larned to Benedict Wolf, Novem- 
ber 1, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. The National Labor Board 
assigned jurisdiction in the dispute to the Detroit Regional Labor Board on 
October 28, 1933. Detroit News, October 28, 1933. 

58Larned to Wagner, November 2, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; 
Larned to MESA and Motor Metals Manufacturing Co., November 2, 1933, 
Larned to Ainsworth Manufacturing Company, November 4 [sic], 1933, 
Drawer 132, NLBNA; Detroit Free Press, November 3, 1933. The MESA 
had signed an agreement with the Detroit Vapor Stove Co. on October 28. 
Detroit News, October 28, 1933. 
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there was to be no discrimination by either party as the result of 
strike activities and that preference in reemployment was to be given 
the strikers. The terms of the agreement were later accepted by 
numerous other job shops.54 

On November 6, the MESA announced that a settlement had 
been reached with the Hudson Motor Car Company and that the 
strikers would return to Fisher Body and Ternstedt beginning the 
next day. The Flint strike was also called off on November 6 and 
the Pontiac strike two days later. The MESA did not gain an in- 
crease in wages in any of the main plants or any change in its 
status.55 As for the hours question, it had already been disposed of 
for the main plants by the provisions of the auto code, and was in 
the process of being worked out for the job shops in the code of the 
special tool, die, and machine shop industry, which was approved 
by the President on November 17.5¢ By that time, agreements had 
been reached by the strikers with most of the employers, and the 
Detroit Regional Labor Board officially declared the case closed the 
next day.5? 

The MESA, without question, had registered some gains as the 
result of the strike. It had succeeded in boosting the wages of tool 
and die makers in a few of the smaller shops in Detroit, had brought 


54] arned to Wagner, November 4, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA; 
Larned to MESA and 29 members of the Automotive Tool and Die Manu- 
facturers Association, Drawer 132, NLBNA; Culver to Members, November 
6, 1933, G.M., “Labor Relations Diary: Appendix Documents to Accompany 
Section I,” Document 19. Wagner approved “unstintedly” of the method 
used by the Detroit board in communicating the agreements to both sides 
but suggested that it was desirable to get the signatures of both parties and to 
add a clause that disputes arising as the result of the institution or applica- 
tion of the agreement should be referred to the board for final adjudication. 
Wagner to Larned, November 10, 1933, Case 81, Drawer 13, NLBNA. 
Richard refused to settle with the MESA as long as Smith remained a member 
of the negotiating committee. Smith, at fomalk request, therefore withdrew 
from the discussions. Detroit News, March 1, 1934; interview with Culver, 
May 8, 1958. 

55Detroit News, November 6, 9, 1933. 

56The special tool, die, and machine shop industry code established a 
40-hour week for covered workers but made provision for a 48-hour week 
for not more than eight weeks in any six-month period and exempted certain 
employees from even these limitations. Hours of labor exceeding 8 me da 
or 48 per week were to be compensated at not less than time-and-a-hal 
N.R.A., Codes of Fair Competition, 3:191 (Washington, 1933). For the ap- 
plicable provision of the auto code, see footnote 48. 

57Summary Case Reports on Formal Cases, Detroit Regional Labor Board 
Box 280 (the Regional Labor Board records are part of the N.L.B. records). 
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about the general abolition of the contract system, and had won a 
measure of recognition in the job shops. The strikers, however, had 
failed altogether to win their major demands. For this failure, there 
were many reasons. Partly, the MESA’s lack of success was the 
result of its inexperienced leadership, which had called the strike in 
Flint without exhausting the process of negotiation and had then 
brought out the Detroit and Pontiac workers without presenting any 
demands to their employers and when these workers were less than 
enthusiastic about striking. The strikers’ cause was weakened also by 
the inability of the MESA to enlist the all-out support of tool and 
die makers in the main plants and to gain the adherence of the pro- 
duction workers. The cause of the strikers was further impaired to 
the extent that the main plants were able to farm out their tool and 
die work to shops outside the Detroit area that were not affected 
by the strike.5® 

Although the MESA cannot be said to have won anything more 
than a very minor victory insofar as the attainment of its announced 
strike demands was concerned, the organization did achieve what 
may very well have been the major objective of the strike: it had 
proved itself as a union. The strike, as Matthew Smith later de- 
clared, “placed the MESA once and for all on the map as a force 
to be reckoned with in trade unionism.”5® If nothing else, the MESA, 
which when the strike began was a little-known organization, had 
demonstrated to the skilled workers in whom it was interested that 
it was unafraid to challenge the very giants in the automobile in- 
dustry. It had failed to gain its strike demands, but it had strength- 
ened its organization during the strike and had won for itself a 
position in the trade-union structure that it has not since relinquished. 
At the same time, the strike foreshadowed the problems with which 
the organization would soon have to deal: the extent to which the 
Communists in the MESA should be allowed to pursue their divisive 

58Dahlheimer, History of MESA, 13; Chalmers, “Collective Bargaining in 
the Automobile Industry,” 4:4-5, 6-7; MESA Voice, December, 1934; “Em- 
ployee Registration,” in Progress, 1:3 (April, 1935); Brown, “The MESA,” 
20-23, in the Brown Collection; Business Week, 15 (November 25, 1933). 

59Smith, “The MESA,” MS in the Brown Collection (December, 1934); 


interview with Smith, April 10, 1957; Edward A. Wieck, “The Automobile 


Workers under the NRA,” 80 (MS, A t, 1935); The MESA. 
When? Whither? 4 ¢ ~— ) ines 
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tactics, the question as to whether production workers should be 
admitted into the organization, and the nature of its relationship 
with the AF of L. 

The MESA strike, by slowing up the production of needed tools 
and dies, definitely delayed the introduction of the 1934 models by 
the companies affected by the strike. The strike, Knudsen conceded, 
“set us back quite a bit.” Partly as the result of the walkout, the 
Ford Motor Company, which was the only major Detroit auto- 
mobile manufacturer unaffected by the strike, was, uncharacteristical- 
ly, the first large producer to introduce its new models and to be 
ready for prompt delivery.*° 

The MESA strike also revealed to the automobile workers how 
determined the opposition to unionism on the part of the automobile 
manufacturers was likely to be, despite the NIRA. It was the auto- 
mobile manufacturers who proved to be the stumbling block in the 
negotiations when the jobbers were ready to settle and who, in the 
end, made absolutely no concessions to the MESA. The strike 
established the MESA as a factor to be reckoned with in the field 
of auto unionism, but at the same time it demonstrated to the pro- 
duction workers whom the AF of L was seeking to organize into 
federal locals that victories over the giants in the industry were not 
likely to come easily. 


60Supervision’s Job in 1934, 5-6 (printed pamphlet of a talk delivered by 
W. S. Knudsen before the Flint Industrial Executives Club, February 26, 
1934); Iron Age, 132:37 (December 14, 1933); Iron Age, 132:39 (December 
28, 1933); Iron Age, 133:37-38 (January 11, 1934). The relatively early 
appearance of the 1934 Ford was in large measure due to the fact that no 
significant changes had been made in the 1933 model. 








Ghost Town of Assyria Township 
in Barry County 


F. Berenice Stoddard 


ONE OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS to be made by pioneers in the 
southeastern part of Barry County is today a ghost town. In fact 
all that remains of the little village that was at one time called 
South Assyria is today nothing but empty fields and two country 
roads that cross to form and “X marks the spot.” There is an old 
cemetery near-by that is laid among tall pine trees which when 
stirred by the night winds seem to bemoan the loss of those sturdy 
pioneers who came here to live and to carve for themselves a home 
out of the wilderness. 

The first white man to establish himself as a pioneer in this part 
of Barry County was Joseph S. Blaisdell who arrived with his wife 
and family from Vermont in 1836. He viewed the vast hardwood 
forests, the rolling prairie grass openings, the convenient salt licks, 
the streams and lakes abounding with trout and fish of all kinds 
and decided, “Here I'll stay, here I will build my home.” 

In figuring back from the inscriptions on the tombstones, the only 
official record that is left of Assyria’s first pioneer family, we note 
that Joseph was 39 years old, his wife Anna was 37, and their 
daughter, Betsy, was 10. There may have been other children, 
of this we are not sure. 

Mr. Blaisdell settled on lands in section 36 of what was then called 
Johnstown Township, Barry County. His nearest neighbors were 
encampments of Indians who occupied two towns. One village 
consisted of thirty lodges and was located in section 24, this also 
contained a council house. A smaller town of some twenty huts 
was nearer the Blaisdells on section 25. Rude fences enclosed 
cornfields here and there, and a burying ground dotted with graves 
gave evidence that the savages had lived here for quite some time. 

With them Mr. Blaisdell soon became a figure of importance, 
trading with them and helping them all that he could. There is 
the tale that one night eight drunken savages entered the cabin 
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and brandishing knives they chased poor Mr. Blaisdell all around 
the cabin. It seems they were only out for a bit of fun and were 
just attempting to frighten him—which they more than did! 

The Blaisdells brought with them a minister of the gospel who 
was affiliated with the Free Will Baptist church. Tradition has 
it that Mr. Blaisdell gave this minister eighty acres of ground if 
he would in return hold church services. At the end of the first 
twelve months’ period, however, the minister decided he had had 
quite enough of the wilderness, so he sold back to Mr. Blaisdell 
the same land so freely given him before, and then departed for 
the East and civilization never to be heard from again. But this 
had been the start of the first organized religious services in the 
township. 

Soon other pioneers followed the Blaisdells to this part of Mich- 
igan; among them were the Mynard Wamples, Abel Giles, George 
Knapp, Captain Norris, John Wolf, Stephen Raymond and James 
Bayley. The need then for a school arose, and according to Barry 
County history, the first school was built in 1844 on section 26. 
It was a frame structure. The early school records, not only of 
District No. 1, but of the township, have been lost. Other facts, 
however, were furnished by Leland Thomson of Assyria Center. 
Mr. Thomson has in his possession the original school record book, 
which he found among papers left by one of his ancestors who at 
one time served on the school board. These records state that the 
first school built was on land donated by Joseph Blaisdell in 1837. 
The following is a copy of the beginning of these first school records: 
Record of School District No. five in the Township of Johnston, County 
of Barry, and Pennfield, County of Calhoun, as organized by the school 
Inspectors of the before mentioned Townships. 

School District met according to appointment of School Inspectors 


of Johnstown and Pennfield and appointed Joseph Blaisdell Moderator. 
Stephen Raymond chosen Director and John Wolf Assessor 


District being organized, Adjourned. 
Nov. 27, A.D. 1836 Joseph Blaisdell, Moderator 
Stephen Raymond, Director 


At a special meeting called for the purpose of locating a site for school 
house and voting a tax for building a school house in sd district. 


Ist. voted the site to be in the North East Corner of Section No. 3 in 
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Town One South of Range seven West it being in Pennfield, Cal- 
houn Co. 

2nd. Voted to raise a tax of Two hundred dollars to build a school 
house and furnish the same. 

3rd. Voted that the District Officers be paid at the rate of one dollar 
per day and all reasonable expences while on business for the benefit 
of the District. 

Jan. Ist, 1837 Stephen Raymond, Director 


March A.D. 1837 
Special Meeting called. Meeting opened. Voted to give or allow $1.50 
per day for work done on the school house. 

Stephen Raymond, Director 


Oct. 25th. A.D. 1837 
Met in special Meeting for the purpose of electing District Officers for 
the year ensuing. 

Jason Evens Chosen Moderator 

Joseph Blaisdell Chosen Assessor 

James Bayley Chosen Director James Bayley, Director 


Oct. 5th. A.D. 1840 
District met at the house of Stephen Raymond for the purpose of 
electing officers for the ensuing year. 
Chose Jason Evens Moderator 
Joseph Blaisdell Assessor 
James Bayley _ Director 
Meeting closed James Bayley, Director 


Oct. 4th. 1841 

District met for Annual Meeting. The Moderator being absent the 
meeting was called to order by Joseph S. Blaisdell. When a copy of 
the notice calling the annual meeting being read it was moved and 
voted to adjourn to the dwelling house of E. Giles in sd District 


Met on Monday Oct. 18th. 1841, at 6 o'clock P.M. 
District met and chose Jason Evens, Moderator; E. Giles, Director; 
J. S. Blaisdell, Assessor. 
2d. Voted to have a school the coming winter three months by a 
competant teacher. Adjourned 
Ebenezer Giles, Director 


District Board met Oct. Ist. 1841 

Examined the tax Roll for sd. District which was made out the first 
day of January A.D. 1837, and collected in part by John Wolf and 
in part by Joseph S. Blaisdell through the school inspectors. Sd. tax 
being raised for the purpose of building a school house in sd. District. 
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On examination we find that John Wolf has collected $107.70 which 
has never been accounted for. The above sum included the said Wolfs 
and Stephen Raymonds taxes. And the said Joseph Blaisdell collected 
eighty seven dollars and eighty six cents including his own and Jason 
Evens taxes and six dollars on the tax of E. Landon by attachment and 
sale of hay by the said John Wolf. 

The following accounts were presented and allowed by the District 
Board for work and Labor done and materials furnished for said school 
house viz: 











Abel Giles 10% days work $1.50 per day ......... $15.75 
paid above ............ re oe he 
due sd. A. Giles ........ $ 8.75 

Ebenezer Giles 74% days work self and 3 3 days. oxen $12.75 
pd. said Giles ..... ie 6. 
a cence ee 

Jason Evens 13% days work aa 2. 07 eher. coos. SS 
pd. said Evens .......... somes 16.00 
BN rahe aas Wh ad Vyasa Wis me, 6.32 


J. S. Blaisdell 14% days work 
oxen 10% days 





lime, lumber, brick, nails etc. in all ..... $48.85 
pd. said Blaisdell including his tax .... 37.46 
due... a eee 11.37 
Amount of charges $99. 07 
Amount paid ..... 68.86 due $30.21 


Reserved by the Board for stove etc. $12. funds on 
the Bank of —* worth 50 per cent. District 
Ee or hatin hte ares ale tis rere 
The aforegoing is a true » sonnel of accounts received and audited in 
accordance with voice of the District at their meeting on the 27th. of 
March 1837 
Jason Evens, Moderator 
Attest Ebenezer Giles, Director 
Joseph Blaisdell, Assessor 
Johnston Oct. Ist. 1841 


Tuesday Oct. 4th. 1842 
Met in District School Meeting but few present. adjourned one week. 


Oct. 11th. 1842 

Ist. Made choice of Henry Wilbur for Moderator 
2nd. Chose J. S. Blaisdell Assessor 

3rd. Chose Stephen Raymond Director 
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4th. Voted to have a school three months the ensuing winter. 


Stephen Raymond, Director 
Since the above adjourned meeting the Moderator and Assessor, 


Mynard Wample to fill the vacancy by the removal of Stephen Raymond. 
Sept. 14 1843 


attest Joseph Blaisdell 

To continue with the story of our ghost town and its founder, 
Joseph S. Blaisdell, we find that he was not only instrumental in 
bringing the first religious services to this part of the county and 
aiding to establish schools here, he also attended the first township 
meeting of Assyria held in the home of Cleveland Ellis on April 1, 
1844. Here Mr. Blaisdell was elected one of the assessors of the 
newly formed township of Assyria and was appointed with Archelaus 
Harwood to act as inspector of schools. He was also chosen to be 
a justice of the peace acting for the southern part of the township. 

The first road laid out in township 1, range 7, was the one after- 
wards known as a portion of the Bellevue-Hastings Road. It was 
surveyed in June, 1838, by F. Burgess, when Cleveland Ellis and 
William P. Bristol were road commissioners. The highway began 
at the quarter post between sections 9 and 10, passed southeasterly 
over a part of the Indian trail between Bellevue and Basquon Creek, 
then terminated on the eastern line of the county 73 links north of 
the southeast corner of section 25. This placed the road from 
Bellevue to Hastings right past where Mr. Blaisdell had begun his 
settlement. Over this highway a line of four-horse coaches kept up 
daily communications between Battle Creek and Hastings. 

The first mails were brought via horseback by Calvin Salter. 
It was not until 1850 that a post office was established at the cross- 
roads near the Blaisdells. This is when the future ghost town first 
received the name of South Assyria, with the locating of the post 
office in the home of Samuel Young. In 1858 the post office was 
transferred to the home of George Knapp who kept it until 1860. 
It was then abolished and residents received their mail at the larger 
post office located some three miles north in Assyria Center. 

South Assyria early boasted of a blacksmith shop built by Mynard 
Wample on the Bellevue-Hastings highway in section 26. Nearby 
was a shoe repair shop run by Stephen Raymond. These buildings, 
the school, and a few homes comprised the village. Just a half 
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mile north of the highway on one of the crossroads was the cemetery. 
This land also was donated by Joseph Blaisdell, and as fate would 
have it, his was the first grave to be dug in the new cemetery, for 
he died March 12, 1848, at the age of 51. 

But Mr. Blaisdell’s story does not end with his death. It is 
written in some of the early Barry County history books and handed 
down by word of mouth to present day residents, that a few days 
after Mr. Blaisdell was buried, friends noticed that his grave had 
been opened and his body removed. This caused much consterna- 
tion and excitement in both Barry and surrounding counties. A 
prompt investigation led to the conclusion that certain medical 
men of Battle Creek were concerned in the affair and Mr. Blaisdell’s 
friends caused the arrest of three persons, charging them with the 
theft and desecration of a grave. 

A preliminary hearing was held before George Knapp, then justice 
of the peace in South Assyria, but the attendance at this hearing 
was so great that it had to be adjourned and the case recalled with 
the meeting being held in the school house. That also proved in- 
adequate to hold the crowd that assembled, for it is said there was 
standing room only inside and crowds awaited outside. 

Judge Abner Pratt of Marshall appeared as attorney for the 
prosecution and John Van Arman for the defense. Many witnesses 
were called and examined but after two days of proceedings the 
prosecution failed to make a case and the trial ended. The prisoners 
were set free and although a continued effort was made to find the 
guilty parties, nothing further was ever found out as to what became 
of the body of Joseph Blaisdell, and the case is as unsolved today 
as it was when the theft was first discovered. 

These things are deplorable but we do know from reading past 
records and old histories that they do happen. However it is too 
bad to have had it occur to the man who was Assyria township’s first 
settler, a man who was such a progressive, civic-minded pioneer 
and a religious person. Mr. Joseph S. Blaisdell, being a Deacon 
in the Free-Will Baptist church, was one of the inspired men who 
attended the conference held at Franklin, Lenawee County, in 
June, 1844, where action was taken to bring the subject of establish- 
ing a denominational school before the yearly conference. This 


culminated in Michigan being enriched by Hillsdale College. 
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There is in the lonely little cemetery at the cross roads a large 
monument erected to the memory of Joseph S. Blaisdell, 1797-1848, 
that stands to show where he was buried; nearby are the graves of 
his wife, Anna T., 1799-1881, and his daughter, Betsy, 1826-1867, 
who had married Theodore Granson, 1820-1865. ‘To them were 
born two children: Harriet who died, unmarried, at the age of 23, 
and Mary, age 2 years. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, there is nothing left 
now to indicate there ever was a village or a settlement at South 
Assyria. The original road has been re-routed to become in part 
highway M-78, from Bellevue to Battle Creek, and M-66, the Green 
Arrow route, leading north to the Straits. The last school house 
has been converted into a dwelling place, the post office has long 
since been moved even from Assyria. Residents now get their mail 
from Bellevue. The blacksmith and shoe repair shops have fallen 
into decay. There are no remains of log cabins or the Indian 
cemetery, to tell where they were. All has been cleared away. 
So passes the ghost town of South Assyria. 








John Trumbull 
on Erie’s Serpent-Haunted Shore 


Calvin E. Schorer 


THE CHALLENGING MIGRATION OF JOHN TRUMBULL, the Connecti- 
cut Wit, to Detroit, can be reconstructed on the basis of letters 
and other documents among the Woodbridge Manuscripts in the 
Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. As a 
man of seventy-five, he found his footsteps turning westward under 
compulsions quite different—less ambiguous, more domestic—from 
those prompting Henry Thoreau. Forced from the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut by the “Toleration” Constitution of 1816, which 
not only established a retirement age for justices but also manifested 
the new power of political groups hostile to Trumbull, he was 
suddenly stripped of position and income.’ A positive force at- 
tracting him West was the often repeated invitation of his favorite 
daughter, Juliana, to join her in Detroit. Her husband, William 
Woodbridge, a Connecticut-born lawyer who in 1825 was com- 
missioner to adjust land claims in the Territory of Michigan, sup- 
ported her plea by word and deed. He wrote Trumbull: 

The truth is, this has been for some years, a project of the deepest 
concern, and the most earnest desire with both of us. And I will not 


conceal it from you that the hope of giving effect to that plan was not 
among the least powerful motives of Julia’s present visit to you.? 


In the meantime, Woodbridge had made secret efforts to obtain 
a judicial appointment for Trumbull in the new territory. Already 
on December 17, 1822, he wrote to a member of the Connecticut 
delegation in Congress that Trumbull might move to Michigan, 
and that he would be gratified by the appointment of Trumbull 


1Richard J. Purcell, Connecticut in Transition, 359-60, 414 (Washington, 
1918); and Henry Bronson, The History of Waterbury, Connecticut, 443 
Waterbury, 1850). I am indebted to Charles E. Clark, Chief Judge in 
the U. S. Court of Appeals at New Haven, Connecticut, for elucidation of 
the political situation. 

2Letter dated August 4, 1825, in Woodbridge’s handwriting in the Wood- 
bridge Manuscripts in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public 
Library. Unless otherwise indicated all further citations are from documents 
in that collection. 
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as judge of a district court of the United States in the territory. 
On November 26, 1823, Woodbridge wrote to Judge Daniel P. Cook 
of the Territory that Trumbull might be persuaded to move by the 
desire to live in his daughter’s neighborhood, and, if he sought 
an appointment, probably “Mr. Adams, with whose father he 
studied law, would feel solicitous to give effect to such views.” 
James Lanman responded to a similar letter from Woodbridge: “I 
should suppose that if it could be ascertained that he would migrate 
to Michigan, the President would be glad to appoint him to be a 
Judge in that Territory.”* 

A fragment of a letter in Trumbull’s handwriting, apparently 
written in 1823 or 1824, suggests that Trumbull had no such desire. 
One is tempted to conclude that Trumbull declined the opportunity 
and preferred to go West simply as his daughter’s aged and honor- 
ably retired father. 

The magnitude of this venture is suggested by contemporary 
comments. Although these intimated that the change of climate 
might be beneficial, particularly to Mrs. Trumbull, who appears 
to have had both rheumatism and a stomach disorder, an unmis- 
takable note of awe inevitably crept in. John Brainard wrote 
lugubriously of how Trumbull 

took his aged way 
By Erie’s shore, and Perry’s glorious day, 
To where Detroit looks out amidst the wood, 
Remote beside the dreary solitude.‘ 
In her elegiac poem on Trumbull’s death, Lydia Sigourney intoned: 


And is it so, 
That in the feebleness of four-score years 
Thou with unshrinking hand didst pitch thy tent 
Near the broad billows of the Michigan, 
And mark in that far land, young life start forth 
In beauty, and in vigour and in power, 
Where erst the Indian, and the Panther dwelt 
Sole lords. It was a bold emprize to change 
The robe of science and of minstrelsy 
Worn from thy cradle onward, for the staff 
Of the strong emigrant.® 
8Letter from James Lanman, Washington, D. C., to William Woodbridge, 
dated December 6, 1823. 
4The Poems of John G. C. Brainard, 60-61 (Hartford, 1847). 
5A transcript of the version of the poem, “To the Memory of the Hon. 
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It was as if he was leaving the safety of civilization for the poorly 
understood perils of the wilderness. 

Banquets were given in his honor, similarly, as if he were about 
to vanish from the earth. His fellow townsmen in Hartford, sadly 
celebrating his departure on September 26, 1825, toasted his “wis- 
dom, wit and worth,” and noticed that he “received the salutations 
of the company with that same serenity for which he has always 
been remarkable. When seated at the table, his eye kindled, and 
sent along the company its cheering influence.”* En route to 
Detroit in early October, 1825, in the company of his wife and his 
grandson, Edward, he was again feted, by the lawyers and men 
of letters of New York. A New York editor commented: 

We regret that the admired author of McFingal, whose fame is com- 
mitted to posterity, by the talent, genius, wit, and patriotism which 
marks every page of that poem, should, in his old age, leave his Atlantic 
friends, for the World of the West. But he will there receive the kind 
and continued regard of patriotic citizens, and the unceasing attentions 
of an accomplished circle of friends, who will greet his arrival at Detroit 
with sincere pleasure.? 

The way in which Trumbull was received gives some basis 
to the concluding remarks just quoted. A Detroit editor, re- 
porting the farewell banquet in Hartford, advised his readers, 

We trust that the citizens of Detroit will not be insensible to the 
value of the acquisition they are about to gain, nor slow in bidding 
him welcome to our shore.® 
Trumbull’s departure from Hartford was announced in the Detroit 
Gazette for October 11, 1825, and his arrival by steam-brig on October 
12 in the same paper for October 18, 1825. Presumably his establish- 
ment in his daughter's home, the extensive Springwells farm on the 
west side of Detroit, seemed to give that eclat to the frontier city 
which had been visualized by James Lanman.® 
John Trumbull author of ‘McFingal’ and other poems, a native of Con- 
necticut, who died at Detroit, Michigan Territory, May 11, 1831 at the 
age of 82,” as it appeared in the Detroit Courier, with editorial comments 
and Mrs. Sigourney’s letter of transmittal, dated December 19, 1831, in the 
Woodbridge Manuscripts. 

6Detroit Herald, October 11, 1825. 

7From an undated newspaper clipping marked “New York” in the Wood- 
bridge Manuscripts. 

8Detroit Herald, October 11, 1825. 


®Letter December 6, 1823, from James Lanman, Washington, D.C., to 
William Woodbridge. 
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Several months after his arrival Trumbull made an important 
public appearance. Reported among the local notables comprising 
a Fourth of July procession in 1826 was 


The Hon. John Trumbull, known throughout the Union for his 
learning, and for his patriotic writings during our revolutionary struggles. 
. . « The oration was read by A. G. Whitney, Esq. It was from the pen 
of the venerable author of “M’Fingal” and was such as might be ex- 
pected from a writer who, in the times that tried men’s souls, was 
held in as great dread by the Tories and enemies of our independence, 
as were Morgan’s rifle-men, or the Virginia dragoons.!° 


The invitation to participate, and the editorial praise would not of 
themselves be of great importance were it not for the extent to 
which the speech showed how he had acclimated himself, attuning 
his words to the local situation. After reviewing the motives and 
course of the Revolutionary War and describing the national de- 
velopment since then, he concluded with the following observations 
concerning Detroit: 


The tide of emigration, which has rapidly filled the adjacent states 
with a dense and intelligent population is now bending its course into 
our Territory. Already is lake Erie covered with steamboats and ships, 
bearing the riches of the East, and freighted with families seeking a 
settlement in our fertile land. The city of Detroit daily witnesses 
their welcome approach on her majestic river, and her port is crowded 
with their sails. Her temples of devotion, her courthouse, academy and 
other public buildings, with many private dwellings, erected or rising 
in her spacious streets, display no inconsiderable portion of architectural 
taste, elegance and grandeur. The interests of education, literature, 
science, and the useful arts are promoted with laudable attention and 
established by her liberal institutions. She sits as a queen of the 
northern frontier, commands the immense circuit of our inland naviga- 
tion and from her growing commerce and increasing population, 
promises at no distant period to rival the splendid cities of the South. 
Soon this Territory will become entitled to claim its rank among the 
sister States of the Union, and be the powerful banner on the northern 
frontier, against the danger of foreign invasion, and the savage in- 
cursions of the tribes of the forest. We shall no longer remain under 
a provincial establishment. We shall assume our standing and mingle 
our voice in the national councils, and may reasonably expect more 
ample assistance from the liberal system of internal improvement, which 


10Detroit Gazette, July 11, 1826. 
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is now happily favored by the executive administration, and fostered 
by the general Government.!! 

The next year Trumbull again received invitations to participate 
in Fourth of July celebrations, both from Detroit’? and from Ohio 
officials.1* The latter invitation he declined in a note expressing 
his sense of the honor conferred on him and his hopes for the 
success of the Ohio canal then being built. Lydia Sigourney read 
of this in Hartford and communicated her pleasure at the honor in 
a letter to Trumbull dated July 19, 1827. 

By this time efforts to obtain a judicial position for Trumbull 
appear to have been abandoned. In June, 1827, at least, Wood- 
bridge offered the name of Henry Chipman for a vacant seat in 
the Supreme Court of the Territory."* Soon Woodbridge himself 
was involved in acrimonious accusations concerning the management 
of his position as commissioner of lands, a dispute aroused by his 
own candidacy as a judge of the supreme court. Trumbull came 
to his rescue with a polemic article attacking John Biddle, a member 
of the opposing party and a candidate for delegate to Congress. 
The copy in Trumbull’s handwriting addressed “To the Committee 
of correspondence for the County of Wayne, on the part of the 
friends of John Biddle,” examines the claims of Biddle and destroys 
them in vitriolic prose, the temper of which is exemplified by the 
concluding sentence: 

All this he knows, as well as you, and instead of wanting the aid 
of your pledges, you may rest assured, that he has no more idea of 
resigning his office of Register, than he has of committing suicide.'® 

In 1828 Trumbull was elected an honorary member of the Mich- 
igan Historical Society. Henry Whiting, the corresponding secre- 
tary, wrote, 

There is no one who can better appreciate the importance of historical 


accuracy, than one whose lengthened years give him a view of the 
past, which, with few exceptions, belong alone to posterity.!7 


11The manuscript of the oration, in Trumbull’s handwriting, is headed 
“Friends and Fellow Citizens.” 

12] etter from Elliot Gray, Detroit, dated June 28, 1827. 

13._etter from Samuel Cowles, Cleveland, dated (in error) July 11, 1827. 

14“First sketch of answer” in Trumbull’s handwriting, June, 1827. 

15. etter in Woodbridge’s handwriting, dated June, 1827, to an unnamed 
addressee. 

16The Detroit Gazette, January 1, February 14, 1828. 

1TLetter from Henry Whiting, dated July 5, 1828. 
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In later letters Whiting presented Trumbull with his own book, 
Outwa, a “trifling specimen of Michigan literature,” not for its own 
merit but as a token of his “great respect” for Trumbull.’* 

During these days Trumbull maintained several connections with 
the East. In communications with Seth Terry,!® Daniel Wads- 
worth,” Asa Bacon,?* and William Whitman’* of Connecticut, he 
not only exchanged personal greetings and news but also arranged 
for the sale of his property and the settlement of his debts. Samuel 
G. Goodrich wrote that he planned to publish a collection of “the 
best poems that have been published in this country” and asked 
permission to include the whole of “M’Fingal.** Goodrich later 
published Kettell’s Specimens.** Lydia Sigourney asked his opinion 
of two current books, and sent him a volume of her poems “as a 
mark of grateful friendship.”** Samuel Converse, preparing Bio- 
graphical Sketches of American Artists, wished Trumbull to furnish 
a portrait and a sketch of his life.** Noah Webster declined an 
invitation to visit Detroit and described his eighteen months’ labor 
proofreading his dictionary.*" 

Trumbull busied himself with his family, both in Detroit and in 
the East. Correspondence was frequent with the family of Elihu 
White, Trumbull’s son-in-law in New York. White furnished 
Trumbull with new books and magazines, and forwarded some of 
Trumbull’s books from Hartford.2* White’s daughter, Julia, often 


18] etters from Henry Whiting, dated December 11, 1829, and February 
17, 1830. With a letter of September 12, 1831, Whiting gave Trumbull’s 
widow two bottles of “American” wine. 

18] etters from Seth Terry, dated April 24, 1826; November 29, 1828; 
June 12, 1829. 

20 etter from Daniel Wadsworth dated May 29, 1827. 

21Letter from Asa Bacon, Trumbull’s colleague of the Connecticut bar, 
dated April 21, 1828. 

221 etters from William Whitman, dated May 29, 1827; August 13, 1829. 
In a letter to Woodbridge dated July 16, 1840, itman included a “memoir” 
of Trumbull written but never sent to Lydia Sigourney on the occasion of 
reading her “elegiac tribute of affection to the memory of our Friend and my 
distant relative.” 

28Letter from Samuel G. Goodrich, dated April 7, 1827. 

24Specimens of American Poetry, edited by Samuel Kettell, 3 volumes 
(Boston, 1829). 

25. etter from Lydia H. Sigourney, dated July 19, 1827. 

26Letter from Samuel Converse, dated January 29, .1828. 

27Letter from Noah Webster, dated January 15, 1829. 

28_etters from Elihu White dated September 1, 1826; October 13, 1829. 
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wrote the news from New York and came to visit in 1829.*° But 
by far Trumbull’s main concern was with his grandson, Edward 
Trumbull. In April, 1826, he wrote Ralph Ingersoll, requesting 
him to deliver to his father, the Secretary of the Treasury, a letter 
from Woodbridge urging the appointment of Edward as inspector, 
gauger and measurer for Detroit: “Mr. Trumbull is the descendant 
of the Hon. John Trumbull, with whom he removed from Con- 
necticut to Michigan.”*° By September 29, the appointment had 
been made;*! but on December 13, 1828, Trumbull again wrote 
Ingersoll, requesting his intercession for Edward. A newly appointed 
collector had raised questions about Edward's tenure of office and 
about his salary. Trumbull defended the amount paid his grandson 
by pointing out the economic situation of Detroiters: 

Michigan is a new and growing territory; it has no manufactures and 
its surplus produce is wholly insufficient for the support of its annual 
increase by emigration [sic]. Everything must be produced from abroad. 


Ingersoll transmitted the reply on January 4, 1829: “The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in reply to Mr. Ingersoll’s letter of the 27th 
ultimo, has the honor to inform him that Mr. Trumbull will be 
continued as an Inspector of the Revenue at Detroit, with his 
present compensation.” 

On April 27, 1829, Elihu White wrote that in response to a 
letter from Trumbull, William H. Coleman (editor of the New 
York Post) had promptly said, 

This must not be, I will this day write a letter myself to Mr. Van Buren 
on the subject, and Mr. Cambrelling will sign it with me, and I under- 


take to say that if our letter reaches Washington before the mischief is 
done, Judge Trumbull may set his mind at rest on the subject. 


White was prevented from again approaching Coleman by the 
latter's illness, and Trumbull himself wrote President Van Buren 
in a letter sketched out on October 3, 1829. Trumbull ventured 
to write the President directly because the new collector, Andrew 


Mack, had notified Edward that his services would be terminated 


287 etters from Julia White dated May 12, 1826; November 25, 1829. 

80Letter from John Trumbull dated April 29, 1826, to Ralph Ingersoll; 
letter from William Woodbridge, dated April 29, 1826, to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

81Letter from John White dated September 29, 1826, in which he states 
that he is glad Edward “has obtained a situation.” 
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September 30; and Trumbull remarked that VanBuren had reassured 
Coleman in April: “The Grandson of the venerable Judge Trumbull 
shall not be removed.” 

In spite of all such attempts, Edward lost his position in Detroit. 
His relationship with his grandfather was more than merely senti- 
mental. Among the entries in Trumbull’s financial memoranda 
book are many from 1826 to 1829 listing loans to Edward, and their 
repayment, concluding on October 5, 1829: “To my check on Mich- 
igan Bank $100—settled all debts with Edward in full.” On July 13, 
1830, Edward reported to his grandfather his recent arrival on a 
farm at White Pigeon, Michigan, far to the west of Detroit, where 
in 1831 he was appointed receiver of the St. Joseph’s land office.** 

The reasons for Trumbull’s concern about his grandson have been 
suggested in abstracts of correspondence and memoranda given 
above. Bringing Edward with him, Trumbull assumed responsi- 
bility for his welfare. But Edward seems to have possessed neither 
talent nor thrift. Woodbridge described the effect of all this in an 
obituary note when he said that nothing “seemed half so much 
to disturb him, as the recent eviction, by our new collector here, 
of his grandson (Edward Trumbull) from the very insignificant 
appointment he had here, of Inspector of the Customs.”** 

In a letter to Colonel John Trumbull (the painter, and a cousin 
of the poet) Woodbridge left a valuable account of Trumbull’s 
last year of life and his death on the morning of May 11, 1831: 

It was some time last fall that we first discovered that he took less 
interest in all modern literature: but I have considered it an incident 
worth remembering, that his taste for ancient literature—the studies 
and pursuits of his early youth—seemed suddenly to revive—nothing 
seemed to content him more, as matter of amusement, than some an- 
cient classic.... 

Long after his articulation had begun to fail, he read with much ap- 
parent interest, for hours together, and for many days, the New Testa- 
ment, in the Greek and Latin versions—being an old edition given him 
by his father. The cast of his thoughts and the tone of his mind were 
decidedly religious. You know probably that he had [been] for very 
many years of life a member of the church in his native state. 


32._etter from Edward A. Trumbull, White Pigeon dated July 13, 1830, 
to John Trumbull. In a letter of March 4, 1831, Charles W. Whipple, a 
Detroit lawyer, wrote Woodbridge that Edward was to become receiver. 

83Letter from William Woodbridge, dated May 20, 1831, to Col. John 
Trumbull, New York. 
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The first alarming evidence of a decided failure of his natural 
powers, which he exhibited, was a sort of apoplectic fit. It came upon 
him without previous warning, while he was sitting at the breakfast 
table. He recovered from it but with greatly diminished strength. They 
recurred at uncertain intervals, always leaving his muscular power 
more and more impaired—and usually accompanied by a temporary 
mental alienation. He could no longer hold his pen well, and for more 
than a year, his articulation became difficult, laborious and indistinct. 
During the fall and winter past he became incapable of dressing or un- 
dressing himself without assistance, and could not at all leave his room. 
For three or four weeks he did not leave his bed except as he was 
lifted from one to another—and for three days and nights, we all ap- 
prehended that every successive hour might be his last—and yet he was 
not apparently the subject of any known disease. He had suffered 
some pain from what at first was but a slight bruise near his ankle 
which in one of his faintings he had hit against the bedpost, but he 
became no longer very sensitive to pain, and seemed to die because 
his feeble frame had become literally worn out. 

For a considerable time he had become subject to occasional aber- 
rations of mind, but some days before he died he became steady, 
serene, and pleasant. The morning before he expired, he received the 
visit of our clergyman with apparent satisfaction, and tho he could not 
then articulate, he seemed quite conscious and listened to his prayer 
with evident satisfaction and understanding.*4 


The aberrations mentioned in Woodbridge’s letter are suggested 
in a sort of sick diary kept by Trumbull’s wife during an attack 
of the ague which she suffered from December 5, 1829, to January 
6, 1830. Among the entries, evidently intended for her son, is the 
following: “Your fathers got two dirty shirts locked up in his trunk. 
I wonder what the man means.” 

The obituary notice appearing in the Detroit newspapers after 
Trumbull’s death gives emphasis to the view that his major work 
was written with a primarily political motive, a view which has lost 
favor through the qualifications of Alexander Cowie and Leon 
Howard.** In phrases often identical to those contained in Wood- 
bridge’s letter to Colonel Trumbull, the obituary stated: 


the great extent of his exertions and their widely diffused influence, can 
now never be known. . . . Volumes would hardly contain the news- 


34. etter from William Woodbridge, dated May 20, 1831, to Col. John 
Trumbull, New York. 

85See Leon Howard, The Connecticut Wits (Chicago, 1943); and Alex- 
ander Cowie, John Trumbull, Connecticut Wit (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936). 
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paper and pamphlet publications, of which he was the author; but 
they were all anonymous, and put out most generally through the 


printing presses of states other than his own. . . . For a considerable 
time Judge Trumbull acted as the Confidential Secretary of those 
[Revolutionary] Clubs. . . . It was from members of this club that the 


deceased, some time after he left Boston (for he still kept up an un- 
interrupted correspondence with them, as they did with each other, 
whether they were in Congress or elsewhere) received directions (and 
these directions were to him as law) to write something to rouse the 
people from a deep despondency. . . . Such was the origin of “M’Fin- 
gal”.... The author was often known to state that it was written “ac- 
cording to order,” as entirely as ever a package of merchandise was se- 
lected by a wholesale merchant and forwarded to his customer.%¢ 


As an immediate consequence of Trumbull’s death, the Detroit 
Common Council,*’ the Historical Society,** and the members of 
the bar and Supreme Court of the Territory*® published and sent 
resolutions to the relatives. The resolutions expressed admiration 
for the deceased as poet, patriot, and judge, regrets at his death, and 
the intention of the members to attend the funeral and wear ap- 
propriate signs of mourning. 

The Detroit Courier contained an elegiac tribute from Lydia 
Sigourney 
to the venerated Judge Trumbull, one of the fathers of Poetry in New 
England, who having distinguished Connecticut by his birth and Mich- 


igan by his sepulchre, seems to have divided between the East and the 
West, his heritage of fame. 


The poem praised the grandeur of his work and the boldness of his 
emigration, and concluded with a vow of devotion to her “master 
and friend.” 

The Woodbridge Manuscripts also contain a poem entitled 
“Lines written on reading some of Judge Trumbull’s Manuscript 
Poems,” according to a subscript “transcribed from a manuscript 
copy of the above in Mrs. Sigourney’s own writing February the 
5th 1840, Detroit.” This poem devotes but a few lines to the discus- 
sion of Trumbull’s verse 


86Detroit Democratic Free Press and Michigan Intelligencer, May 19, 1831. 

87Detroit Democratic Free Press and Michigan Intelligencer, May 19, 1831. 

38Letter from Henry S. Cole to “the relatives of the late Judge Trumbull,” 
dated May 11, 1831. 


89Detroit Democratic Free Press and Michigan Intelligencer, May 19, 1831. 
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Where deep reflection spreads her treasur’d store, 
The sages wisdom, and the classic lore, 

Where wit satyric aims his keenest lance, 

Where Fancy hovers and the Graces dance, 
And meek Devotion spreads his snowy wing 
And wakes such tones as her own seraphs sing. 


The rest of the poem comments on the rebuke his writing offers 
to British literary superciliousness and the pleasure which it can 
give to a maturing “Columbia.” 

On May 26, 1834, Trumbull’s son-in-law, Elihu White, sent 
from New York a monument made, after due consideration, in 


the East. 


Box No 1 contains Toom stones for our late Father Trumbull, I con- 
sulted with John Trumbull, the painter, and Theo Dwight, as to a 
suitable inscription, and they decided on the following which I have 
adopted & hope it may meet your approbation: “John Trumbull, 
author of M’Fingal.” Mr. Trumbull observed that this was honor 
enough for one man, and wd [sic] last as long as time.*® 


The present gravestone in the Elmwood Cemetery ,in Detroit, 
to which Trumbull’s remains were moved some years after his death, 
bears, in addition, several biographical and eulogistic sentences, and 
a quotation from Lydia Sigourney’s elegy: “And ‘neath the sods 
Of that new world the Patriot Poet lies.” 

Shortly after Trumbull’s death his daughter’s attention was di- 
rected to the portrait which had been painted by Colonel Trumbull. 
Several letters in the Woodbridge Manuscripts record the excited 
negotiations for the purchase of the portrait from a Mrs. Devereaux 
of Utica.*’ In 1938 the Detroit Institute of Arts purchased the 
portrait from Trumbull’s descendants and the event was announced 
in the newspapers with a review of his career.*? 

Woodbridge agreed to allow the city to lay out streets on his 
estate with the provision that one street be named Trumbull 
Avenue. In 1867, six years after Woodbridge’s death, the Common 
Council attempted to rename it Ninth Avenue in order to restore 


40] etter from Elihu White to William Woodbridge, dated May 26, 1834. 

41]. etter from Mrs. Juliana Woodbridge to her husband, dated July 2, 
1841; from Woodbridge to his wife, dated 7 10, 1841; and from julia 
Woodbridge to her father, dated September 3 841. 

42Detroit Free Press, May 15, 1938. 
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some consistency in the numerical sequence of the streets west of 
Woodward Avenue. Letters to newspapers and editorials protested 
against this as an illegal act; the change, furthermore, was alleged 
to destroy part of the city’s traditional heritage not appreciated, 
perhaps, by the newcomers of “Corktown.” The original name was 
restored and survives still.** In a similar spirit the Michigan His- 
torical Society conducted a “pilgrimage” to Trumbull’s grave on 
the centennial anniversary of his death. Participants included civic 
officials, members of the historical society, and five living descendants 
of Trumbull.‘ 

The documents which have been cited bring out certain little 
recognized aspects of Trumbull’s last years. His hardihood, his 
devotion to family, and his adaptive participation in Detroit affairs, 
even to the extent of minor literary production, have seldom been 
mentioned. His letters and articles give some support to Annie 
Marble’s assertion that his “experience gave him an opportunity to 
realize the growth of the nation which he had served in its infancy; 
and he rejoiced in all marks of progress.”*° Certainly his fellow 
Detroiters have been enabled through his migration, to comprehend 
more readily a connection between their city in the New West and 
their eastern ancestry. 

43Edwin Jerome, “Memorial Report,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 
2:53-61 CLansing, 1880). 

44Detroit News, May 9 and May 11, 1933. 

45Annie Marble, Heralds of American Literature, 143 (Chicago, 1907). 


I wish to acknowledge here the kind help of the Burton Historical Collection 
custodians, and of Mrs. Louis Edgar, Trumbull’s great-great-granddaughter. 








The Mexican in Adrian 


Reymundo Cardenas 


A CAREFUL STUDY OF THE Mexican in the United States, and par- 
ticularly in Adrian, necessitates a knowledge of his attitude towards 
life in general, the steps leading to such an attitude, and how it 
affects his way of living here in the North. 

Most Mexican immigrants have come to the United States from 

a folk culture. Dr. Robert Redfield writes: 
A folk culture is a small, isolated, nonliterate, homogeneous society. It 
is a society in which people have little access to the thought and experi- 
ence of the past, and in which oral tradition has no check or competitor; 
that is, intimate communication among the members of the society of 
the exterior world. The people are much alike and have a strong sense 
of belonging together. This feeling of togetherness retards them from a 
more rapid process of assimilation.? 

This kind of people is not prepared for a rapid change which 
at almost every point negates personal behavior. This is the reason 
why the Mexican is slow to change here in Adrian, and in the 
rest of the United States. The first generation American of Mex- 
ican parentage is made to feel almost the same way as his parents 
because of the parents’ obvious influence on him. 

This folk-culture has become such a part of him that these con- 
ditioned traits have been interpreted as racial or biological. Also 
the Mexican was one of the last immigrant groups to come to the 
United States. Thus he is the center of attention, especially to the 
sociologists who are always looking for some kind of “problem.” 
Also the Mexican has Indian blood and that in the eyes of most 
Anglo-Americans makes him inferior. Primarily because of this the 
Mexican is discriminated against. This, consequently, makes him 
resist the Anglo-American culture. An example of this would be 
a Mexican speaking English among his Mexican friends. The per- 
son speaking English would be criticized for talking like a “bolillo,” 
or a “gringo,” and would be considered uppidy. Bolillo is a word 
used by a Mexican to distinguish Anglo-Americans from Mexican- 
Americans. The term gringo is used as a derogatory expression ap- 


1Robert Redfield, “The Folk Society” in the American Journal of Sociology, 
293 (January, 1949). 
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plied to the Anglo-American. Another example would be that of 
a Mexican-American who has had an education, let’s say a college 
education, trying to help and show them how to better themselves 
by pointing out that they should become Americanized. He is told 
to mind his own business. Some of his friends will say “que el se 
cree americano,” that is, he believes himself to be a bolillo. 

There is also friction among the Mexicans. Many of the native 
born refer to themselves as Latin-Americans, Spanish, or Spanish- 
Americans. In referring to themselves by these names they give 
the impression, or try to give the impression, that they are not of 
Indian blood. The immigrant from Mexico mocks the native born 
for having this attitude. He says that a “good Mexican” never gives 
up the land of his parents. By a good Mexican, he means one that 
is proud of his ancestry, one that is not ashamed to admit that he 
has Indian blood and thus be subject to discrimination. In turn, 
the native born mocks the immigrant because of his lack of edu- 
cation and his low status as an immigrant. The native born con- 
siders himself better than the immigrant because he is supposed 
to have more Spanish blood, so he thinks, while the immigrant is 
darker. The native Mexican’s attitude may be true most of the time, 
but not in every case. The reason why the immigrant may be 
darker is due to the fact that he is recruited from among the least 
educated and more backward of the Mexicans. This type of person 
will be found among that group where intermarriage has not been 
too great between those that have Spanish blood and Indian blood. 
In Mexico there is no discrimination because of a person’s color, 
but the native born is conscious of it because he is exposed to it 
here in the United States. 

Nonetheless, both groups regard themselves as members of “la 
raza.” This term has a binding meaning and it means “the race.” 
When they identify themselves with this term, it gives them identi- 
fication, confidence, and unity. They live in the same district, speak 
the same language, and intermarry. Because of this friction and their 
folk-culture he retards himself once more towards the process of 
assimilation. 

The most important reason why he has found it hard to integrate 
is because of his migratory employment. He moves from place to 
place, works long hours, and lives in separate little colonies. 
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In 1951 there were some 37,000 migrant workers who flocked 
to Michigan to work on the farms. A typical worker would be 
Lozaro Resendez of San Antonio, Texas. He was accompanied by 
his wife and four children. 

Resendez lives with his family in a 10 by 20 foot shack near 
Reese, a town near Bay City. It has no inside sanitary facilities 
and the water has to be carried from an outside pump, which may 
be used by other families. The family’s diet consists chiefly of 
beans and tortillas. 

Resendez says, “I made $800 profit the last time I was here and 
I expect to clear the same this year. The housing is not so good 
but it is as good as any I have at home.”? 

This typical migrant goes back and forth every year. He has no 
education to speak of. Chances are he is an alien and his children 
are first generation Americans. 

This Mr. Resendez may be called typical, but most of the mi- 
grants are not as successful as he. 

The Mexican who comes to Michigan comes because he hears 
of all the money that can be earned. Others that have come before 
him who have been successful take back tales which will sound 
fabulous. Of course, the migrant is a man with no education and 
a man with no job security. It would be foolish for anyone to 
leave a job that provides him with all the comforts that are char- 
acteristic of the American family to come to Michigan and work in 
the beet fields. 

He is a man that loves his family and is religious in that he be- 
lieves in God. He will also be an industrious individual and honest. 
This last adjective may sound out of place to a sociologist who sees 
in this kind of life a breeding place for crime. But I would like to 
point out that most migrants may not go to church every Sunday, 
Chere I am speaking of the older ones), but they do remember 
their Sunday school lessons. The reason they might not go to 
church is because even in church as they leave this house of God 
they will be looked down on. No one comes up to them and greets 
them. He is not invited to social church functions. This, of course, 
makes him feel not wanted or accepted. He faces the poor life 


2Jerome Hansen, “Migrant Is Lucky If Pump Is Near By,” in the Detroit 
Free Press, 38, October 15, 1951. 
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that he lives with the attitude that the next life will be better and 
that the Lord will provide. 

Usually the largest single group of migrant workers in Mich- 
igan are Texans of Mexican descent. A majority of them are signed 
up in Texas by recruitment agents of sugar beet companies.* 

In the past years sugar beet growers have been among the largest 
users of seasonal laborers. Sugar beet, pickle, and canning com- 
panies, through their employers committees, frequently recruit 
workers for their growers. 

The workers who are brought to Michigan are loaned money to 
pay for their transportation and other expenses to Michigan. Usu- 
ally the recruiters have some Mexican fieldmen to help them in 
making all the arrangements. After the migrants arrive they may 
be housed in old broken down shacks with no plumbing or elec- 
tricity. 

The groceries which they buy will be charged at the company 
store. This goes for any kind of clothes or furniture that they may 
need. All these expenses will be deducted from their wages at the 
end of the sugar beet or other crop season. What will happen most 
of the time is that the workers will, at the end of the season, have 
just enough money to get back to Texas. Not only will this be 
the reason they are short of money, but further, the migrant does 
not receive any guaranteed wage. If the crops are poor, or if there 
is a drought, the migrant will not have a living income. 

The cost of transporting Mexican Nationals (Mexican citizens) 
is paid by the employer. The employer is also obliged to pay for 
the subsistence, living quarters, and the cost for the return of the 
Nationals to Mexico. At the end of the season the workers will 
have to repay what they have been advanced. In an arrangement 
such as this there is room for cheating on the part of the people 
with whom the Nationals come in contact, and it may occur. 

The Mexicans who eventually settled in Adrian first arrived in 
Blissfield, a little village some nine miles from Adrian. They started 
to arrive in Blissfield in large numbers around the early part of 

8 Migrants In Michigan. A Handbook On Migratory, Seasonal, Agricultural 
Workers in Michigan. Compiled by the Governor’s Study Commission Migra- 
t Labor with the assistance of the Inter-Agency Committee on Migratory 


La ; p. 10. Distributed by the Michigan Department of Labor. (Lansing, 
1954. 
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1940. They had been contracted from the southern towns of Texas. 
The majority came from Cotula, New Braunfels, and San Antonio. 

They were urban people who had very little experience with 
field work. The reasons they came to Michigan varied among them 
but they could be covered under one main heading, that of secur- 
ity. The families were made up from four to as high as ten. The 
parents in 95 per cent of the families were aliens; the children, 
first generation Americans. They were poor, they had a great lack 
of education, and they had little knowledge of the English language. 
When they had been contracted to work in the beet fields they 
were loaned money. They were transported in trucks which car- 
ried from thirty to forty people. One can imagine what they went 
through on their one thousand five hundred mile trip from San 
Antonio to Blissfield. 

On their arrival they were issued mattresses (stuffed with hay) 
and, if one were lucky, a cot. In time all of them were issued 
cots and other necessities. Their homes consisted of two-room shacks, 
or one-room shacks which I have described before. 

The colony in which they lived had, at one time, been occupied 
by Hungarians, and carried the name of Honky Town. Water was 
obtained from one solitary hand pump which was situated in the 
middle of the colony. The restrooms or toilets were what are known 
as outhouses. When any farmer needed some cheap field labor, 
all he had to do was drive to Honky Town and eager hands would 
appear, willing to work. 

Honky Town was situated two miles from the village of Bliss- 
field. Some of the migrants stayed the year round and in the 
winter would work at any odd farm jobs they could find. Not one 
single person was hired for any kind of job in Blissfield. 

Some of the migrant parents in need of money would have de- 
sired to have their children also work at odd jobs. But in Mich- 
igan, as they found out, a child has to attend school to the age of 
sixteen. 

Transportation by school buses was never made available to these 
students. They had to walk to school in the rain and snow, be- 
cause their parents could not afford to have cars. The migrant 
parents never did object to the lack of transportation because they 
were not aware they could demand it. 
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In school the students were treated very well by the rest of the 
students. Most of the migrant students were in the elementary 
school. Young children are rarely aware of prejudices, and this 
was so in the case of the migrant children. The Anglo-American 
youngsters were very tolerant. Once in awhile a fight would oc- 
cur between a migrant child and an Anglo-American. An Anglo- 
American boy might tell a Mexican boy to go back where he came 
from, meaning Texas. This would make the Mexican angry and 
the fight would follow. 

The above is written from personal experience. At first I was 
bewildered. I could not understand why someone would say that 
to me. I had never hurt him in any way. I was only a fourth grader 
at the time, but when I heard what he said to me and saw how 
he said it, I felt I had to stop him from saying it to me. This was 
the first time I knew I was supposed to be different. It was a ter- 
rible feeling for a youngster to experience. I was supposed to be 
different. I was a Mexican. Was this to make me different? Of 
course the Anglo-American was not to blame. He probably heard 
his parents or friends say something against the migrants and he 
had just repeated it in a fit of anger. 

When the Mexicans first came to Blissfield they took jobs which 
were considered below the dignity of the Anglo-Americans. They 
worked in the sugar beets, tomato, and potato fields. Later when 
they moved to Adrian, industrial plants begin to hire them, they 
were and still are, to some extent, given the hardest, lowest, and 
most unskilled jobs in the factory. The Mexican was not hired 
as an individual, but as one of a group. The consequences of ac- 
cepting this second rate status led to his becoming stereotyped. 

The Mexicans who first came to Adrian were those who had 
been living in Blissfield. Of course not all the Mexicans in Bliss- 
field moved to Adrian. Some stayed in Blissfield and are still there, 
living in the same old Honky Town, the same old shacks. Why? 
One reason was because they were afraid of what they might inci- 
dentally encounter. Here they had some security, which they had 
not had before. The ones that stayed now have jobs in Blissfield 
industries and some commute to Adrian and to Toledo, Ohio. 

The war in 1941 brought more Mexicans to Adrian. The prom- 
ise of good jobs and security could not be ignored. They started 
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to be hired by the defense plants in January and February of 1942. 

In the beginning the workers would commute from Blissfield to 
Adrian. But during the next two years most of them moved to 
Adrian. 

Due to his folk culture and the prejudices which he encountered, 
the Mexicans moved next to each other. This resulted in the 
“colonia.” In Adrian as in almost every town where there are 
Mexicans, the colonia came into existence in almost identical ways. 

The colonia in Adrian is situated in an unincorporated area, 
adjacent to the city, and on the east side of the Wabash railroad 
tracks. The railroad tracks mark the city limits of the city. There 
are two factories right across the street from the colonia and out- 
side the city limits. 

This settlement was determined by low land values, cheap rent, 
an undesirable site, closeness to employment, and prejudice. The 
average house had two or three rooms. Almost all lack inside toilets. 

The change from the fields to the factories was tremendous. 
They now had more money and more time on their hands. Some 
would splurge their wages. Some did this because they did not 
know any better. Some started to save in order to have money with 
which to buy better homes. 

Those that saved found out they could not buy a home in the 
city. The Anglo-Americans were afraid that they might devaluate 
the property; ergo, they were kept out of the city, and again as- 
similation was retarded. This treatment angered the Mexicans and 
they took an “I don’t care attitude.” They let their homes in the 
colonia run down, but still saved their money in the hopes that 
eventually they could buy outside the settlement. 

Among any people will be found some that spoil the reputation 
of the rest. There will be drunkards, thieves, and troublemakers. 
The Mexicans in Adrian had, and still have, this element among 
them. Because they are a minority, meaning the Mexican popula- 
tion, when a wrong is committed by one among them, all the Mex- 
icans are pointed out by the bigoted. This fact is another reason 
why the Mexican was not sold property within the city. 

As the war went on more migrants came in, Southerners and 
Puerto Ricans included. They had to live some place, with the 
result that federal government housing units were built within the 
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city. Mexicans and other migrants moved to the government proj- 
ect which has the name of Deerfield Park. 

The Mexican now had a better place to live. He began to settle 
down. The Anglo-American began to know him better and to ac- 
cept him. The children went to school and did not have to drop out 
to go back to Texas. Their education could now go on undisturbed. 
Some Mexicans started to buy homes outside of Deerfield Park. 
They were becoming Americanized. They did not have to live among 
other Mexicans to feel wanted or secure. There was also inter- 
marriage between the Mexicans and the Anglo-Americans. 

Now comes an extremely important question. How has the Mexi- 
can fared in education? The first Mexican to graduate from high 
school in Adrian did so in 1947. The second one graduated in 1948. 
In 1949 there were two. From 1950 to 1957 there were about forty 
to forty-five Mexican-Americans graduated. Of these, four gradu- 
ated from college, and there are now eight attending various other 
institutions of higher learning. One of these college graduates re- 
ceived a secretarial degree, another a teaching degree, one became a 
librarian, and another a nurse. 

This may appear meager, nonetheless, it is the beginning of edu- 
cational advancement for the Mexican in Adrian. The following 
statement may shock the reader. The Mexican population of Adrian 
is around 1200. But before we reach any hasty conclusions, let us 
remember that they only started to graduate from the high school 
in 1947. Further, when the first Mexicans started to attend school 
regularly, most of them were students in the elementary grades. 

Among the older students there were some that dropped out 
because of their antagonism towards the Anglo-Americans and their 
culture. The few that did stay in school finished. As one can see, 
however, from these figures only a very few finished and went on to 
advance schools. 

In the factories the Mexican is being considered for responsible 
jobs. The ones that do receive responsibility can handle it because 
they have at least some high school education and initiative. 

How about the housing situation? Have they bought homes or do 
they rent in non-Mexican neighborhoods? The answer is yes to 
both questions. 

There is one particular example. A Mexican bought about ten 
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lots in the northeast part of town about seven years ago. Since then 
he has built seven houses that are in the $12,000 to $15,000 bracket. 

One thing has happened since he built these homes. He has sold 
them to Mexicans. Why did he do this? It all goes back to the feeling 
of insecurity among the Anglo-Americans, and also to the fact that 
the Anglo-Americans will not sell nice homes to the Mexicans. 

One other thing, the people that he sold the homes to are di- 
rectly or indirectly related to him. He is a first generation American, 
but in the older age group. He is about forty-five years old. He still 
thinks and acts like his parents to a certain extent in his customs, 
but he also has American ways. It takes time to break away from old 
customs, especially if you are always exposed to them. 

Besides the colonia which I have described, there are others on 
Erie and Winter Streets. The settlement of Erie Street is about seven 
blocks from Naomi Street. Winter Street is located on the southeast 
and right across the street from the city limits. 

These three colonias have about one thousand people in them. The 
rest of the Mexican population is scattered about and within the city. 
Those that do not live in the settlement are Mexicans that have done 
a little better financially. The children of the latter are the ones 
that have sent or are sending their children to college. Those who 
have moved away from the other Mexicans have assimilated very 
well. Among these people intermarriage has occurred. 

Out of the 320 Mexican families living in Adrian and vicinity 
only five have sent children to college. One family has sent three 
and one family is sending two. 

But the Mexican in Adrian needs time — maybe twenty or twenty- 
five years. By this time the second generation will have had a chance 
to accomplish something. The majority are trying to become Ameri- 
cans not only in name, but in their ways. There will be some who 
will do harm to the reputation that the majority is trying to build, 
but these few will in time realize that they must subjugate them- 
selves to the pressure that the majority will certainly exert upon 
them. 

There are some people and agencies that are trying to help. St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church is one. They helped the Mexicans set up 
a credit union. They organized an Altar Society. But the member- 
ship is made up of Mexicans. In trying to help the Mexicans they 
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also help to keep them together. They should encourage them to 
join Anglo-American church organizations. This will not be easy 
to do. Here again we will have people who will not understand the 
Mexican. 

The answer is education. It is not that the Mexicans underesti- 
mate the value of it, it is hard to change. They are just too close to 
each other. Let me cite one example. A June graduate of this year, 
a boy, was offered a scholarship to attend a university in Wyoming. 
But the mother did not let him go because he would be too far away. 

Now I would like to quote some statements made by some Anglo- 
Americans in Adrian concerning the Mexican. 

The first one is made by Sister Laurrine of Siena Heights College. 
She is a member of the Inter-American Action, an organization that 
is active in fostering goodwill between the Anglo-Americans and the 
migrants. It also attempts to give whatever assistance it can to the 
Mexican in spiritual needs. 

Sister Laurrine says: 

From the economic standpoint, the coming of the Mexicans to the 
Adrian area saved the sugar beet industry. Their presence in the fac- 
tories, manning the jobs vacated by those who enlisted, kept war-time 
material in production. 

At present, however, prejudice is at a minimum. When they first 
arrived, they brought with them a different culture, different standards 
of living, a different language and a concept of honor peculiar to them. 
The Mexicans provided many social problems common to a small com- 
munity. 

But with the combined efforts of church, school and civic authorities, 
integration of the younger generation has proceeded very well. 


Some businessmen in Adrian say that the Mexican is honest and 
has always paid his debts. This is largely true except for some that 
will try to get away from paying their bills. 

Again I say that education is what the Mexican needs to be- 
come a better citizen of the state and of the nation. And may I 
ask this of the Anglo-American? Try to understand the Mexican 
and be tolerant, for understanding and tolerance is the key to good- 
will among all people. 











Historical Houses in the Grosse Pointes 
Lillian M. Pear 


HisTorICAL AND ROMANTIC LEGENDS hang like dried autumn leaves 
around the old French villages along Lake St. Clair, which we know 
today as the Grosse Pointes. Families still living in the area, who 
bear the names of the earliest settlers, are familiar with many quaint 
legends and beautiful traditions. Also bits of history are found 
scattered not only in the libraries, public and private, but in the 
trees, the rafters, and in the beams of the homes still standing today 
in the villages and cities of the Pointes. 

The lake along the Grosse Pointe shores was first christened 
Sainte Claire on August 12, 1679, by the famous explorer, Robert 
Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, and his chaplain, Father Louis Henne- 
pin. On that date the historic ship, the Griffin, the first sailing 
vessel constructed and manned by Europeans to navigate these 
waters, passed from the Detroit River into the calm, clear waters of 
the adjacent lake. The day being the festival of Sainte Claire, it 
was thought appropriate by the explorers to bestow her name upon 
the beautiful sheet of water on which they were sailing. 

Perceiving the advantage of this locality, the French pioneers at 
an early date began to settle here. Some were the descendants of 
those who came with Cadillac to Detroit in 1701. Here lived the 
Beaufaits, St. Aubens, Cadieuxs, Rivards, Gouins, and others who 
were prominent in the early history of Wayne County. 

The fronts of the French farms on the river were occupied by 
the dwelling houses and gardens; back of this was generally a very 
beautiful orchard of apples, cherries, and pears; and in the rear of 
the orchard were wheat and corn fields. The farms were narrow 
so as to give the river front to as many as possible, and also to keep 
the occupants close together for convenience and safety from Indian 
marauders. The depth of the farm was intended to be forty French 
arpents, the width varied from two to five arpents, in other words 
the farms had a frontage from four to nine hundred feet, with an 
average depth of one and one-half miles. 

The houses were made of logs and usually picketed with red 
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cedar. The better homes were covered with clapboards and roofs 
shingled in cedar. 

The crowning glory of the French farm was the pear tree. Every 
homestead had possibly two or three but never more than six and 
they yielded about fifty bushels of pears each. The old French 
pear trees in Waterworks Park in Detroit, were relics of the days 
of Louis XIV. These were formerly known as the Twelve Apostles, 
it being the custom of early settlers to plant for the missions groups 
of a dozen pear trees, giving each the name of an apostle. St. Peter 
was the last tree to go. For safety reasons it was cut down in 1950. 
Branches of it had been grafted earlier to young trees so it will live 
again in the heart of another tree. The Pomme de Neige brought 
from France is the celebrated snow apple of America. 

At the head of the St. Clair River there was a favorite crossing 
place for the Indians in their journeys to and from Canada. Fre- 
quently they came in large numbers and freely helped themselves 
to the property of the settlers, often driving off whole herds of cattle. 

Scattered bits and fragments based on memories and written rec- 
ords, clippings on file in libraries, public and private, are extant 
which add color to the historical tapestry and pique the interests 
of old and new residents. 

The earliest settlers of this area were French but after the War 
of 1812 there was a great influx of Belgians and Germans. During 
the time of Cadillac there were a few French women. The Huron 
maidens were Catholosized and married to white men. Strains of 
Indian blood have been inherited by many old French families. The 
earliest settlers have long since passed on, but occasionally a build- 
ing or a piece of ground bears witness to their earlier handiwork. 
It is interesting to note that these landmarks are about evenly dis- 
tributed in the Grosse Pointe communities. 

The oldest brick house in Grosse Pointe Park was built before 
1800 on property known as Private Claim 391, which extended 
for three miles from Lake St. Clair to Gratiot Avenue. This accounts 
for the name of the street, Three Mile. Originally the house be- 
longed to the Henry Seitz family. The Seitzs were farmers who 
sold eggs and poultry. One older resident remembered his mother 
buying eggs there about 1850. It was later known as the Buck 
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place and then for a number of years belonged to Mr. Henry Rus- 
sell. An old French pear tree is still in the garden. There are holes 
in the fireplace from where cranes once extended. When a break- 
fast room was added, a twenty-five franc piece was found dated 
1824. The advisory commission of the Historical American Build- 
ings Survey has selected this part of the house known as the Henry 
Seitz building as “possessing exceptional architectural interest, and 
as being worthy of most careful preservation for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations.” Its appearance and condition has been recorded 
and deposited for permanent reference in the Library of Congress. 
The present owners of this house have discernment and taste, and 
rare old prints of Detroit hang on its walls. 

In the city of Grosse Pointe, one home once stood at the foot 
of the Isadore Cadieux farm which extended from Lake St. Clair 
to Mack Avenue. The house has been moved back to Jefferson 
Avenue, and its sagging lintels and blue bubble-glass windowpanes 
bear witness to many generations of use. It is being preserved by 
sympathetic owners who have a veneration and regard for its old 
timbers. Any restoration that has been necessary has been made with 
the idea of keeping its cottage charm and antique furnishings in 
harmony. 

The home of Catherine Provencal Weir and Judge James Weir 
was moved from its original place on the Weir farm on the lake 
to its present location on Kercheval Avenue in Grosse Pointe Farms. 
The fir trees which were at its doorstep still stand at Provencal 
Road and Jefferson Avenue. Its floors are uneven, the door lintels 
are worm-eaten, but its charm is vested in windows that reach from 
the floor to the ceiling. The spokes of the stair rail are of the same 
design and period as those of the Cadieux farmhouse. Another 
building known as the farmhouse of the Weir farm was moved 
from Jefferson Avenue and is now located near Cook Road. It, too, 
has left a reminder on the shore as one can still see the clump 
of trees which once surrounded it. Much could be done to restore 
the antiquity and originality of the Weir home if the heavy layers 
of plaster and paint were removed to reveal the old beams and sap- 
lings, and to restore its personality of long ago. 

In Grosse Pointe Shores there still exists a log cabin built on 
property of descendants of Jean Baptiste Vernier de Ladoucier. 
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Vernier had been granted four hundred acres of land in 1808. Black 
ash logs cut with a broad axe and nailed with square nails, were 
discovered when the siding was removed. The cabin was built on 
stilts, and below the old pine floor was a round hole. This may 
have been a well, from which the water was drawn, and as was 
often the case, used as a cooler for preserving food. It is very doubt- 
ful that it was used for heating or cooking purposes because of the 
great fire hazards in wooden buildings. The present owner has 
remodeled the interior, as well as making additions to the cabin it- 
self, but has left part of the log wall showing in the stair well and 
on the front facade of the building. The low ceiling in the cabin 
part has the original beams running across the ceiling, but the addi- 
tions have been built more with thought keyed to modern living 
and space than in keeping the roofs uniformly as low as that of 
the log cabin. 

In Grosse Pointe Woods, formerly the village of Lochmoor, and 
bordering on the French settlement L’Anse Creuse on Vernier Road, 
is the Jerry Vernier home. Jerry Vernier was a cousin of Jean 
Baptiste Vernier and the homes were built about the same time — 
more than one hundred and twenty-five years ago. The present 
owners are a grandson, Robert Vernier, and his wife who was Anna 
Maison before her marriage. It was constructed of pine and its 
venerable timbers have been covered with a synthetic siding so its 
identity is almost lost to the passerby. But the interior’s sagging 
stairs and wide pine board floors bear mute testimony to many 
footsteps in the passing years. It has a low ceiling and old pine 
wainscoting, which give it character and cottage charm. With its 
doors made of verticle narrow saplings and with iron catches, it 
rightly takes its place in our group of historical houses. 

From French habitants, hunters, trappers, and friendly American 
Indians, this land developed from ribbon farms to a summer colony, 
and then grew into a flourishing and beautiful suburban area of 


a great city founded by the great Frenchman, Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac. 








“New Padua,” 
Justin McCarthy and Ann Arbor 


Basil L. Crapster 


New Papua IS AN APPROPRIATE PSEUDONYM FOR ANN ARBOR, con- 
veying as it does an image of Old World culture transplanted in the 
New. This happy name was the invention of the Irish journalist, 
historian, politician, and novelist, Justin McCarthy (1830-1912), 
who thus thinly disguised the fact that a large portion of his romance 
Dear Lady Disdain was set in the university town that he visited 
and loved.' Published in London in 1875 and in New York the next 
year, this long-forgotten novel enables the social historian to see 
Ann Arbor and its university as they looked seventy-five years ago 
to an informed, perceptive, and sympathetic foreigner. 

Journalist, historian, politician, novelist — these words indicate 
the varied interests of Justin McCarthy, a native of Cork, Ireland, 
who spent most of his working life in London. As a journalist he 
was successively reporter, leader-writer, and editor of a number of 
Irish and English papers. On this side of the Atlantic he interpreted 
the European and, particularly, the British scene in frequent con- 
tributions to the New York Independent, the New York Tribune, 
Harper's Monthly, and the Youth’s Companion. His popular biog- 
raphies and histories — especially A History of Our Own Times, 
a study of the reign of Victoria which appeared in numerous edi- 
tions between 1877 and 1905 both here and in England — must have 
had a tremendous sale judging by the frequency with which copies 
appear in the lists of secondhand book dealers. His autobiographical 
works are important to the specialist in the history of England and 
Ireland in the nineteenth century, partly because of his long service 

1Confirmation of this identification is contained in a letter written 
McCarthy to his friend and occasional ey cathdeesee, Mrs. pon 
Praed, date-lined The Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mich 2 + omy 30, 1887: “Is 
a night and wa? of a day at the town of Arun- Tic ], the seat ae 
university this state — Michigan. Arun-Arbor is the New Padua of 
‘Dear Lady Disdain’. Most of the people I knew there are gone, scattered in 
one way or another. I had some curious reflections of my own as I stood on 
a little height over the river which I have described in ‘Dear Lady Disdain’.” 


In Mrs. Campbell Praed, editor, Our Book of Memories: Letters of Justin 
McCarthy to Mrs. Campbell Praed, 77 (London, 1912). 
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in the House of Commons as a member of the Irish Nationalist party, 
a party whose anti-parnellite wing he led 1890-96, and partly be- 
cause of the number of his friends and acquaintances in politics, 
journalism, and the arts.? 

Although McCarthy apparently prided himself on his novels, and 
indeed considered devoting his whole life to their composition, it 
must be confessed that their number and contemporary popularity 
far exceeded their literary caliber. Since members of Parliament were 
not paid by the government, and since he had no inherited wealth, 
he had to support himself by his pen. Written hastily in moments 
stolen from a busy life, as works of art his novels seem to the modern 
reader only competent pot-boilers after the fashion of the standard 
popular Victorian romancers. 

If the plot of Dear Lady Disdain is not likely to quicken a modern 
reader's pulse, the book nonetheless possesses value for the social 
historian because of the author's journalistic eye for detail, his 
personal knowledge of America, and his very real fondness for the 
American way of life. McCarthy made three visits to the United 
States — in 1868-70, 1870-71, and again in 1886-87. On the second 
and third trips he made lecture tours from coast to coast, on the first 
occasion to underwrite his sight-seeing and on the second to explain 
and raise funds for the cause of Irish Home Rule. On both tours he 
visited Ann Arbor as well as a number of other towns in Michigan. 
Armed with letters of introduction from his friend, Cyrus W. Field, 
he made numerous friends and acquaintances among the great and 
near-great, among them William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, and William Lloyd Garrison. 
On many occasions he voiced his affection for the United States — 
a “second home” to most Irishmen, he called it? — and indeed he 
first crossed the Atlantic intending to become an American citizen, 
a plan which he abandoned in 1871 only because he felt that he 
could best serve the cause of Irish nationalism by returning to Eng- 


land. 


2The two major autobiographical works (in the editions used here) are 
Reminiscences O2v., London, 1899), and An Irishman’s Story (New York, 
1905). There is a brief sketch of McCarthy’s life by Stephen Gwynn in the 
rag of National Biography: Supplement 1912-1921, 351-52 (Oxford, 
1927). See also Mrs. Campbell Praed, cited above. 

8McCarthy, An Irishman’s Story, 141. 
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The “Dear Lady Disdain” of the title of the novel is Marie Chal- 
loner, only child of Sir John Challoner, a wealthy English financier. 
Two men seek her hand: Christmas Pembroke, an engineer; and 
Nathaniel Cramp, the son of the Challoner housekeeper. “Nat,” an 
ambitious young puppy with a smattering of miscellaneous and self- 
acquired education, boundless self-confidence, and a vast scorn for the 
class-ridden society of Europe, goes to the New World to seek his 
fortune. For temporary employment he accepts an offer to deliver 
a lecture on “The Out-Worn Aristocracies of Europe” at a town 
in upstate New York where he is billed over-enthusiastically as 
“The celebrated English orator, Professor Nathaniel P. Cramp, from 
London, England.” McCarthy's account of the foreign lecturer's 
contact with small-town America and its thirst for self-improvement 
has a wry humor and an eye for detail which suggests that it must 
reproduce events which the author experienced many times on his 
own lecture tours: the arrival at the railroad station out in the coun- 
try; the ride to his lodgings in the hotel omnibus past wooden 
houses with identical green shutters and clotheslines; the shops 
with signs bearing such unfamiliar words as “dry goods” and “rub- 
bers”; the oppressive earnestness and local pride of the reception 
committee who offered no refreshment stronger than tea; the crowds 
arriving in sleighs from the pine woods; the “motionless and . . . 
awful interest” of the “undemonstrative” audience.* 

Although not a success, the lecture does enable Nat to meet a 
professor from the University of Michigan who persuades him to 
settle in New Padua. 

New Padua is a university town. But let not anyone be deceived by 
the name into fancying that New Padua is anything like Oxford, or 
Bonn, or even for that matter like Cambridge in Massachusetts, where 
the University of Harvard [sic] is situated. New Padua is the seat of 
what people in England would call a great popular college rather than a 
university; a college founded by the State, of which it is the educational 
centre, with special reference to the needs of the somewhat rough and 
vigorous Western youth who are likely to pour in there. The city of 
New Padua belongs to a State which not very long ago used to be de- 
scribed as Western, but which the rapid upspringing of communities 
lying far nearer to the setting sun has converted into a middle State now. 
The town is very small and very quiet; remarkably intelligent and pleas- 


4McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, chapter 30 (new ed., London, 1887). 
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ant. The society, and indeed almost the population, is composed of the 
professors and officials of the college, with their wives and daughters; 
the judges and magistrates; the raf]way authorities; the Federal officials; 
the students; and the editors of the newspapers. It is a sort of professional 
population all throughout. The professors of the university are mostly 
men of mark and high culture. One or two are Germans, one or two 
Italians; one is French. Of the American professors, two at least bear 
names distinguished even in Europe and one of these is our friend Mr. 
Clinton, who is professor of Astronomy and is in charge of the Observa- 
tory. Like almost all Americans, Professor Clinton is somewhat of a 
politician. He contributes occasional articles to the North American Re- 
view, and writes not a little on European affairs in one of the New 
Padua journals.® 


In his new home Nat takes a job writing for one of the local 
newspapers. Thanks to his store of miscellaneous information, his 
articles on European affairs 
seemed to many people in New Padua to show quite a wonderful knowl- 
edge of famous personages of the Old World. . . . He was consequently 
presented to strangers as “Mr. Cramp, one of our editors of our leading 
journal,” for in most of the American States anyone who contributes 
regularly to a paper is popularly rated as one of the editors. He was the 
equal of anybody; and in New Padua no one knew of his early career.® 
Now Nat is happy: “I ain’t — I mean I am not — a dog here. This 
is not your country of aristocrats and caste and class. A man is a 
man here.” 

The long arm of coincidence, the support of many a hard-pressed 
novelist, now thrusts its way into Nat’s egalitarian paradise. “New 
Padua lay not far out of the track of the great Western highway, 
and it was a place that strangers liked to visit.”8 Sir John Challoner 
and his daughter, on an inspection tour of some of the financier’s 
properties, stop off at New Padua as guests of the president of the 
university. The stout republicans of the town are agog at this chance 
to meet someone popularly but mistakenly believed to be a genuine 
British aristocrat. 

As a sole member of the town’s British colony, Nat is invited to 
meet the Challoners at the university, whose setting evidently im- 
pressed McCarthy deeply. The university grounds, the author writes, 

SMcCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 207. 

®McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 208. 


™McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 230. 
8McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 211. 
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stood on an elevated plain a little outside the town, a simply laid out 
enclosure with broad oblong blocks of building [sic], bare almost as a 
barrack, but deriving a certain picturesqueness from the situation. For 
standing on almost any spot on the university grounds one could look on 
the river winding between the hills and the bluffs, and dotted here and 
there with little islets, each feathered and tufted with trees. The pecu- 
liarity of the scene was that the town was set back from the river and 
sheltered in between the bluffs which made the river’s bank, and an 
inland range of low and rolling hills. So when you stood upon the uni- 
versity grounds and turned your back upon the university buildings, you 
saw only the river, lonely, with no sign of growing civilization upon its 
banks, looking as it must have looked when the red man shot along it 
in his canoe. The very soul and spirit of solitude might at certain soft 
sweet evening hours have seemed to abide there.® 


The public reception is held in the university library, which made 
a brave show, thanks to 


the lights, the flowers, the green wreaths and festoons of leaves — above 
all, the company. Could these be the quiet and unpretentious dames and 
demoiselles of New Padua, these ladies of the floating silks, the jewels, 
the bracelots, the laces, the wonderful structures of hair? Nat felt doubt- 
ful whether he should be justified in speaking to Professor Clinton’s 
sister-in-law, unless she should previously recognise him —she looked 
such a different sort of personage in a blue silk dress and a train, and 
with white arms bare. True he had often seen the white arms still more 
bare than that, when she was engaged in her simple and undisguised 
occupation of helping to make bread and piecrust, and to cut up apples 
in Professor Clinton’s modest household. What a lady she looked now, 
Nat thought.!© 


Such gala social events were not, McCarthy notes, everyday oc- 
currences in Ann Arbor: 


Society in New Padua seldom spread itself out much. People had pleas- 
ant evenings in each other's houses, where they ate ice-creams even in 
the depth of winter, and apples, and drank tea, and looked at engrav- 
ings, and had bright genial conversation — such genuine conversation, 
fair interchange of ideas on letters and art and things in general — as 
one only reads of now in England; and they went home early. The ladies 
came plainly dressed on most of these occasions, and if a lady who had 
walked with her husband from her own home appeared in the drawing- 
room in her hat or bonnet nobody considered it unseemly or odd. Only 
on rare occasions did the gentlemen come in evening dress. But this 
reception of the English travellers at the university rooms was to be 


®McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 210. 
10McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 215. 
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quite an exceptional thing, and every lady who had been to Europe that 
year, or who had got any dresses home from Paris, was delighted to 
have the opportunity of making a little display. Really the feminine 
beauty of New Padua was well worth looking at, even in its undress. 
Perhaps it ought not to be called New Paduan beauty, for there were 
no born New Paduans yet grown up. Twenty years ago there was no 
such place as New Padua.!! 

Nat’s own contribution to the splendor of the evening was to 
wear the evening clothes he had bought for his lecture tour, but 
had never worn. “In the States there is no uniform proper to lectur- 
ing, and audiences rather mock themselves of the white tie and dress 
coat — despite the singular theory so devoutly maintained in Eng- 
land that American men always wear dress coats.”!? 

In these festive surroundings Nat renews his suit for Marie’s 
hand, but he is unsuccessful. New Padua now seems to him, narrow 
and confined and so he announces that he will return to England 
and make a name for himself on that broader stage. Marie, one of 
Nature’s noblewomen, chides him for his discontent with his new 
home: “it seems a delightful little place. So full of quiet and sim- 
plicity; and people only caring about books and education, and not 
about making money and getting on in the world.”!3 However, 
Nat has made up his mind, giving as an excuse to his Michigan 
friends the death of his mother, an excuse they readily accept. 
Grief for a mother is the emotion with which an American, like a 
Frenchman, finds his heart most readily sympathise [sic]. In the senti- 
mental and pathetic song-writing of the country, the mother’s name is 
the special Open Sesame of the feelings. Even songs of the war were 
most often laments for or by absent mothers.!4 

Nat and the Challoners depart from New Padua, which plays 
no further part in the story. Once back in England, Nat loses his 
mind and his life over his unrequited love. Marie marries Christmas 
Pembroke and the newlyweds set off — in the words of the title of 
the last chapter — “Through the Golden Gate Together” on their 
way to Japan and the bridegroom’s new job building railroads. Per- 
haps en route they stopped off briefly to savor together the quiet 
pleasures of “New Padua.” 

11McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 213. 

12McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 214. 


183McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 227. 
14McCarthy, Dear Lady Disdain, 249. 











Parke, Davis & Company and the Never- 
Ending Search for Better Medicines 


Harry ]. Loynd 


IT Is AN HONOR INDEED TO APPEAR HERE TONIGHT and narrate not 
merely the story of one company, but also to present some signifi- 
cant facts about the medical and pharmaceutical professions and how 
they are constantly striving to offer you the best in medical care. 

It would be interesting to note, that if this Newcomen Society 
meeting were being held in 1857 rather than 1957, over half of 
this audience would not be present.'! This would be a serious situa- 
tion, indeed, for your absence from both industry and organizations 
such as The Newcomen Society would be sorely felt. 

Now, why do I say that over half of this audience would be miss- 
ing if this meeting were held in 1857? 

About one of every five of those missing would have died in 
early infancy from whooping cough, “colic,” typhoid fever, or any 
of the host of other diseases common to infants in those days. 
About one out of ten would have died before adolescence — victims 
of diphtheria, scarlet fever, smallpox, nutritional deficiencies, or a 
number of infections classified, for lack of a more specific identifi 
cation, as “blood poisoning.” 

If we managed to survive to manhood, about one of every twelve 
would have died before the age of thirty from tetanus, diabetes, 
appendicitis, or some other disease for which there was no effec 
tive treatment at the time. 

Finally, about one of every six would have died before the age 
of fifty from pneumonia, tuberculosis, “blood poisoning,” typhoid 
fever, or some other disease which today has been practically con- 
quered. 

Now, my object in citing these morbid statistics is not depres 

1Mr. William A. Mayberry, president of the Manufacturers National Bank 
of Detroit and vice-chairman of the Michigan committee in the Newcomen 
Society in North America, introduced Mr. Harry J. Loynd, president of 
Parke, Davis & Company at the 1957 Michigan dinner of the Newcomen 


Society in North America, held in the Crystal Room of the Sheraton-Cadillac, 
at Detroit, when Mr. Loynd was the guest of honor, on June 18, 1957. 
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sion, but rather impression. I wish to impress upon you the prog- 
ress which the allied health professions of medicine and pharmacy 
have made in the short span of one hundred years. Yet, we cannot 
say these vital professions had their beginnings in the nineteenth 
century, for actually they are older than the history of man himself. 

Medicine and pharmacy had their crude beginnings long before 
the dawn of history, when the first human recognized a sensation 
of pain and consciously administered something to himself in an 
effort to relieve his discomfort. It may have been a bundle of plant 
leaves wrapped around an open wound, or perhaps a broth of tree 
bark drunk to relieve a burning fever. 

But whatever the self-remedy, and regardless of its actual thera- 
peutic value, this prehistoric man had realized a deep concern for 
his health. His action marked the beginning of a search which still 
continues today and which will persist until eternity — the search 
for ways and means to improve and preserve our most vital pos- 
session. 

For thousands of years afterwards, this search was largely indi- 
vidual — or, at most, only local or national in concept and operation. 
Language barriers and the lack of communication prevented early 
findings from being disseminated to other scientists. The lay pub- 
lic knew little about the causes of ill health. In fact, many of even 
today’s most common ailments once were thought to have been 
caused by evil spirits or demons invading the bodies of the victims. 
The medicinal agents which existed were compounded largely as 
’ they were used — in small quantities and usually with a specific 
individual patient in mind. 

It was not until about the middle of the nineteenth century that 
we find the beginning of systematic research in the field of medicine. 
It was also at about the time of the American Civil War that we 
find any appreciable evidence of an attempt to standardize medicinal 
agents or to achieve their manufacture in any sizable volume. In- 
creasing population growth in this country and the Western move- 
ment, coupled with the lessons of quantity demand learned from 
the war years, provided impetus for pharmaceutical and chemical 
pioneers to establish manufacturing facilities necessary to offer 
medical discoveries in the quantities required for a significant change 
in medical statistics. 
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There were no large pharmaceutical companies to conduct broad 
research programs financed with privately-earned capital and no 
well-equipped university laboratories or research foundations where 
similar programs could be carried out through public donations, 
grants, and endowments. There was merely a handful of pharma- 
ceutical pioneers with a rather simple goal, that of establishing the 
production of medicines in quantities sufficient to supply more than 
just local needs. 

One of these early pioneers was Doctor Samuel P. Duffield, a 
physician and pharmacist who had developed an intense interest 
in chemicals while studying at the University of Giessen in Ger- 
many. He was deeply impressed by the European advances in 
chemistry and was determined to put his newly-gained knowledge 
to use in this country. When Doctor Duffield returned to his native 
Detroit, he opened a small drug store and manufacturing laboratory 
in a little frame building at what is now the downtown corner of 
Gratiot and Woodward. 

His operation was far from resembling pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing as we know it today. Physicians still were limited in their 
choice of medications to an assortment of roots, barks, leaves, herbs, 
and elixirs which had proven useful in giving simple relief in a 
large number of ailments. The products which Doctor Duffield 
advertised to the medical profession were not broad-spectrum anti- 
biotics, vitamins, and vaccines; but basically simple medicinals like 
ether, sweet spirits of nitre, oil of wine, Hoffman’s Anodyne, and 
blue pill mass. 

He realized that if manufacturing pharmacy were to succeed, it 
had to justify its existence. It had to have a solid foundation of 
truth and integrity on which the medical profession could place 
its faith and trust. As the guiding purpose for his venture, Doctor 
Duffield adopted the development and production of new drugs, 
and improved galenicals on the highest possible scale of quality, 
and expressed this purpose in the motto: “Medicamenta Vera.” 

He and his contemporary pharmaceutical pioneers, such as Wil- 
liam Merrell in Cincinnati, Eli Lilli in Indianapolis, Dr. Edward 
Squibb of New York, and Frederick Stearns of Detroit, were con- 
fronted by every handicap imaginable. 
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They were engaged in an industry which, prior to their efforts, 
was relatively nonexistent. Skepticism was encountered from med- 
ical men, as well as from the general public. Doctor Duffield had 
other problems as well. Investors and suppliers in the East still 
considered Detroit little more than a backwoods area and looked 
upon the good doctor as somewhat of a frontier pill roller with 
far-fetched dreams that would never be realized. Capital and credit 
were difficult to obtain; poor shipping facilities delayed the arrivals 
of essential oils, chemicals, and other raw materials. 

It was actually only the persistent pursuit of a dream that carried 
Doctor Duffield through those first few years. Several partners 
found they couldn’t match his enthusiasm and withdrew their cap- 
ital to invest in more solidly-established business ventures. Then, 
in 1866, Doctor Duffield met-a tall, scholarly gentleman named 
Hervey C. Parke. 

Mr. Parke was a native of nearby Oakland County who had 
spent his early manhood studying to be a teacher at Buffalo, New 
York. He later had been a store clerk, a teacher, the financial 
manager of an Upper Peninsula mining company, and the propri- 
etor of a successful mining hardware store at Portage. But none 
of these ventures satisfied him, for Hervey Parke was somewhat of 
an economic adventurer — searching for an enterprise which he 
thought showed promise of developing into a successful industry. 

Hervey Parke knew little about the pharmaceutical industry when 
he invested his resources in Doctor Duffield’s laboratory on October 
26, 1866 — the day the partnership of Duffield, Parke & Company 
was formed. Their business relationship proved to be a sound one, 
but both men soon realized something definitely was lacking. Dr. 
Duffield had the technical knowledge of a chemist, and Parke 
knew the economics of managing a business successfully, but they 
needed someone who could merchandise their products to physi- 
cians — someone who could match the selling techniques of their 
competitors — who could travel to some of the larger cities in search 
of new markets for the products. They found this person a year 
later in George S. Davis, a Detroit wholesale drug salesman, who 
became a third partner. 
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Doctor Duffield, who was at heart a scientist rather than a busi- 
nessman, soon began to lose interest in the firm. Revised govern- 
ment tax laws greatly reduced the profits from his personally-de- 
veloped methods of manufacturing, so that he became disheartened 
and finally, when his wife became seriously ill, he left the firm. 
Doctor A. F. Jennings, another physician who also was interested 
in pharmacy and chemicals, took over the manufacturing phase of 
the business but soon he, too, left; and in 1871, the firm became 
Parke, Davis & Company. 

Both Mr. Parke and Mr. Davis soon became familiar visitors to 
Detroit bankers and investors as they searched for capital to finance 
expansions of their new company — usually without much success 
because they still had no profits to show from their operation. 
Through little more than persistence, they succeeded in obtaining 
the necessary financial backing and, on January 4, 1875, the firm 
was incorporated with a paid-in capital of about $82,000 and a 
newly-constructed brick laboratory at Joseph Campau and the De- 
troit River. Two years later, Parke, Davis & Company reported its 
first profits from the sale of pharmaceuticals — fifteen years after 
Doctor Duffield had first set up the business in his back-room lab- 
oratory. The following year, 1878, the company declared its first 
dividend to stockholders. Only thirteen other firms listed on the 
New York stock exchange have a longer consecutive dividend pay- 
ment-record than Parke-Davis, which has paid dividends each year 
without interruption since that date. 

Hervey Parke and George Davis were an unusual combination 
of personalities. Parke, gray-bearded and scholarly, was a model of 
the conservative gentleman of his era. Davis, younger and more 
daring, was an energetic salesman full of ideas for introducing in- 
novations in the infant pharmaceutical industry. Their common 
meeting ground was their insistence on high standards. Both men 
agreed that their firm should give to the medical profession a quality 
of drugs which would set standards for other pharmaceutical firms 
to follow. “Medicamenta Vera,” the motto adopted by Doctor Duf- 
field, continued to be the watchword for Parke, Davis & Company 
' —as it is today. 
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At that time, vegetable drugs continued to be the principal thera- 
peutic agents of the medical profession since chemical synthesis still 
was a process of the future. Research programs consisted mainly of 
expeditions into tropical areas in search of new plants from which 
useful drugs could be derived. Parke and Davis financed several 
scientific expeditions into Mexico, the West Indies, the Fiji Islands, 
Central America, and other lands; and as a result introduced new 
plant drugs such as cascara sagrada, coca, jaborandi, jamaica dog- 
wood, and grindelia robusta. It is interesting to note that in less 
than seventy-five years, these names have practically faded from 
the pharmaceutical vocabulary. 

One of the problems which plagued physicians and pharmacists 
of that era was the inconsistency in the strength of any given drug. 
When physicians prescribed heart tonics or narcotics, for example, 
they had no assurance that their latest prescription would have the 
same strength, and therefore the same effect, as the previous one. 
Parke and Davis were determined to remedy this situation by set- 
ting up a system whereby they would guarantee uniform consistency 
for their products. They assigned a brilliant research scientist, Dr. 
Albert B. Lyons, to work on this project and, in 1879 made pharma- 
ceutical history by announcing the standardization by chemical assay 
of a preparation called “liquid ergotae purificatus.” Physicians first 
reacted skeptically to this revolutionary new process, but soon other 
pharmaceutical firms developed standardization methods of their 
own and, in a short time, this new principle was adopted by the 
entire industry. For the first time in history, physicians could be 
confident that the dosages they prescribed were of the exact strength 
needed for the patient. 

The two decades from 1890 to 1910 marked a previously un- 
equalled era of discovery and expansion for the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry and for Parke, Davis & Company particularly. 

In the early 1890's, medical research scientists began to realize 
the usefulness of animal glands as a valuable source of new medic- 
inals. Parke-Davis was quick to begin research in this new field 
and, in 1893, introduced dessicated thyroid glands as a treatment 
for glandular deficiencies. The following year the German scien- 
tists, Amil von Behring and Emile Roux, stirred the entire medical 
world with their announcement of a new biological serum treatment 
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for diphtheria, whch still was one of the deadliest and most preva- 
lent diseases. George Davis was greatly intrigued by their work. In 
1894, at his insistence, Parke-Davis established the first commercial 
biological laboratory in America, and later obtained the first United 
States government license for production of biological medicines. 

In 1895, Parke-Davis scientists gave the medical world an ex- 
ceedingly useful drug in taka-diastase, a starch-liquefying enzyme 
which still is a component of a number of Parke-Davis products. 
The introduction of this product was followed, in 1897, by the es- 
tablishment of physiological standardization. By this method, Parke- 
Davis scientists could standardize the potency of those drugs to 
which chemical standardization could not be applied. The years 
later, in 1900, the Japanese scientist Dr. Jokichi Takamine, one of 
Parke-Davis’ top research scientists, succeeded in isolating adrenalin, 
the first hormone. In 1901, Parke-Davis established the first or- 
ganized systematic method of clinically proving the value of a new 
medicinal agent before marketing — the division of experimental 
medicine, or as it is known today, the department of clinical in 
vestigation. This was followed, in 1902, by the building of a large 
research laboratory, the first structure in all America to be erected 
by any commercial institution solely for the purpose of scientific 
research. 

This rapidly increasing list of discoveries and developments from 
the Parke-Davis laboratories established the firm as a leader in a 
swiftly growing industry. In a short span of forty years since Doctor 
Duffield first opened the door of that small frame drug store, his 
dream had materialized into a reality which perhaps even he him- 
self underestimated. 

But what is more important to us tonight is that even after all 
these advances, the pharmaceutical industry still continued to under- 
go rapid changes, and is still undergoing momentous changes today. 

As Woodrow Wilson remarked in The New Freedom: 

We have come upon a very different age from any that preceded us. 
We have come upon an age when we do not do business in the way 
in which we used to do business — when we do not carry on any of the 


operations of manufacture, sale, transportation, or communication as 
men used to carry them on.? 


2Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom. (Garden City, New York, 1913.) 
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Mr. Wilson’s statement would hold true for any of today’s major 
industries, but it could not be any more vividly illustrated than when 
it is applied to the pharmaceutical industry and the changes which 
have taken place since the days of George Davis, Hervey Parke, 
and Doctor Samuel Duffield. 

Parke, Davis & Company today has sixty-one branches throughout 
the United States of America, Canada, and overseas, with a total 
of approximately ten thousand men and women, of diversified tal- 
ents and skills, making up this worldwide organization. In addition 
to the main manufacturing laboratories here in Detroit, there is a 
biological farm for production of polio vaccine and other vaccines 
and serums at Rochester, Michigan; a huge chemical plant at Hol- 
land, Michigan, where the broad-spectrum antibiotic chloromycetin 
is made; the Bay division at Bridgeport and Versailles, Connecticut, 
where surgical dressings are manufactured, and pharmaceutical 
manufacturing laboratories at Brockville, Ontario; Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Sydney, Australia; Brussels, Belgium; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Santiago, Chile; Havana, Cuba; London and Glasgow, Great 
Britain; Bombay, India; Rome, Italy; Mexico City, Mexico; Manila, 
The Philippines; Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa; and Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. It may be interesting to note that Parke-Davis’ 
overseas sales in 1956 were more than forty-two million dollars, a 
sum greater than the total sales for the thirty-one years when Mr. 
Parke and Mr. Davis were actively managing the company. 

From that original list of a few basic medicinals which Doctor 
Duffield manufactured in 1862, the Parke-Davis catalog has grown 
to include more than six hundred therapeutic agents of various 
classifications: anticonvulsants for the treatment of epilepsy; chloro- 
mycetin and S-R-D, antibiotics combatting many infections; vaccines 
combatting polio, tetanus, whooping cough, and other diseases; vita- 
mins for nutritional deficiencies and to supplement normal diets; 
hormones for the treatment of glandular deficiencies; and many 
others. 

While Doctor Duffield could count his competitors on no more 
than his fingers, Parke-Davis today competes with more than one 
thousand two hundred pharmaceutical firms in the United States 
alone. This competition is important to every person alive today 
and also to the unborn children of tomorrow, for it means that not 
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only Parke-Davis, but all other pharmaceutical firms as well, are 
striving to give you the best medicines they can produce by the 
most efficient research, manufacturing, and marketing procedures 
which they can possibly develop. 

This intense competition also means that you are able to obtain 
these health-giving and health-protecting products at the lowest 
possible prices. 

There are some people who believe the cost of medical treatment 
and the price of medicinals are disproportionate to the costs of other 
essentials. 

Here are some facts which may be of interest to you: Eighteen 
years ago, in 1939, the average consumer spent 4.7 cents out of 
every dollar of disposable income for all types of medical care. | 
chose 1939 for this comparison because it was during the modern 
era, yet it was a period prior to the introduction of penicillin, the 
sulfa drugs, chloromycetin, polio vaccine, and many other drugs 
which have revolutionized medical treatment and prolonged our 
life expectancies. Today, for much better medical care than was 
available in 1939, the average consumer spends only 4.6 cents out 
of every dollar — one-tenth of a cent less, despite the millions of 
dollars which the pharmaceutical industry has spent on research 
to develop these modern wonder drugs. 

From each medical-care dollar in 1939, 18.3 cents went for pre- 
scriptions. Today, only 13.9 cents of that dollar is spent for prescrip- 
tions — 4.4 cents less than eighteen years ago; yet the drugs of 
today have greatly minimized the time spent in hospitals and have 
lowered the death rate appreciably for many diseases. For example, 
the average hospital patient spends only 9.2 days in confinement 
today compared to 12.5 days in 1939. In the past twenty years 
the pharmaceutical and medical professions have succeeded in de- 
creasing the death rate from pneumonia by 61 per cent, from rheu- 
matic fever by 41 per cent, from diseases of the ear and mastoid 
by 85 per cent, and from appendicitis by 76 per cent. 

The average life span in 1939 was only 63.7 years. Today, it 
has been increased to 70.1 years. All these advances in medical 
care occurred within the past eighteen years alone, yet the cost of 
medical treatment and of medicinal agents actually has decreased 
during this period. These are just some of the reasons why today, 
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more than ever before, prompt and proper medical care may well be 
one of the biggest bargains of your life. 

So convinced are we of the impressive truth in these statistics 
that Parke, Davis & Company has been carrying these messages to 
the general public through advertisements in leading national maga- 
zines such as Life, Time, and The Saturday Evening Post, as a 
service to members of the medical and pharmaceutical professions. 

Another interesting fact on this subject is that despite the de- 
crease in the cost of prescriptions during the last eighteen years, 
the pharmaceutical industry spends more on research programs to- 
day than ever before in its history. The investment in medical 
research has now reached the total of more than $185,000,000 
per year. Members of the pharmaceutical and medical professions 
know research will be responsible for the miraculous medical ad- 
vances of the future. 

So because of the fundamental necessity of a solid research pro- 
gram, Parke-Davis now is constructing a ten million dollar medical 
research center at Ann Arbor. Completion of these buildings will 
more than double our research facilities and will implement plans 
for a continuing research program for the investigation of diseases 
such as cancer, cardio-vascular ailments, mental illness, and other 
dreaded enemies of mankind which still remain to be conquered. 

The pharmaceutical industry, almost from its inception, has been 
one which has developed in size and productive volume in direct 
ratio to humanity's increasing demands for better medical care. As 
medical research has progressed and as more specific medications 
have become available, we find that we have been able to alleviate 
and virtually eliminate many of the diseases which were formerly 
prevalent and of serious statistical consequence. 

Yet, the search for ways and means of protecting and preserving 
good health is a never-ending one, because as we eliminate one 
serious disease as a major mortality factor we prolong the life of 
the average person so that he is a statistical probability for some 
other disease or physical deterioration which was not a major prob- 
lem in the past. 

Each disease hill we climb through medical research opens new 
horizons of yet unscaled mountains ahead. We, in the pharma- 
ceutical industry, are keenly aware of our responsibilities to assist 
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medicine in these new research problems and to insure an adequate 
and rapid supply of new medicinal discoveries, so that they may 
be applied quickly and effectively throughout the world. 

To maintain our position in the persistent search for ways and 
means to improve and preserve the health of humanity, we realize 
we must develop ever-increasing facilities, both for research and for 
production of now existent therapeutic agents, and for the many 
new discoveries which are certain to come in the future. 

Fortunately, because of pioneers such as Doctor Duffield, Hervey 
Parke, George Davis, and their counterparts in other pharmaceutical 
companies, our industry has the solid foundation of knowledge 
and experience to meet this ever-increasing challenge, with conse- 
quent benefit to all mankind. 











Dear Governor Ferris 
Edith Wolter 


Honorable Woodbridge N. Ferris 
Big Rapids, Michigan 
My dear Governor Ferris:! 

Do you remember speaking to a group of college students at Mt. 

Pleasant during the summer of 1914? Do you remember how we all 
stood up to greet you with the handkerchief salute? During your 
speech that day you made the following statement: 
The only qualification a person needs to have to enter Ferris Institute is 
a deep down desire to learn. We take the student at the point where he 
is and help him to get where he wants to be. Regardless of sex, race, age, 
or financial condition, if a person really desires to learn, he or she will 
be welcome at Ferris Institute. 

And the very next summer (1915) I put you to the test. A group 
of us teachers were waitresses at a summer resort at Harbor Springs. 
Lizzie, age 40, colored, was the cook and one of the most lovable 
persons I have ever known. Everyone loved her. I never look at a 
certain package of pancake flour without thinking of her. She made 
our lives happy with her songs and jokes. 

One day I happened to find her reading in her cookbook, but 
the book was upside down. Jokingly, I asked her if she had “upside 
down vision.” She burst out crying and sobbed, “Honey, if I only 
knew how to read! I never wanted anyone to know about it, but 
now that you know would you be willing to come in my room eve- 
nings and read to me?” 

For many evenings I read to her and wrote letters for her, but 
one letter, Governor Ferris, I sent to you without telling her about 
it. I told you her age and color, and how very much she wanted 

1This letter to Woodbridge N. Ferris should have been written before 
March 23, 1928, because on that date our “good gray governor” died. How- 
ever, I have written this true story of Lizzie (Mrs. M. E. Fields) in the 
form of a letter because I thought it would be more interesting to read. I 


feel that this is an informative piece of Michigan history and as such should 
be published in order that more people can know about it. 
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to learn to read and write. I knew that she would have money enough 
to pay you because she was a professional cook and saved her 
money. 

Back came the letter from you that meant the opening of a closed 
door for Lizzie. You wrote that you had had two colored men in 
your college in former years, but no colored women; that housing 
might be a problem, and her age was against her, but if she wanted 
to come to Ferris Institute you would see that she had a teacher. 

Everyone who made Lizzie happy became one of her “angels.” 
Needless to say, after I read your letter to her, you immediately be- 
came her leading “angel.” We began making plans for her to attend 
Ferris Institute the following summer (1916). She went back to 
her job of cooking for a college fraternity in Champaign, Illinois, 
and I, to my job of teaching in St. Louis. 

Once in a while she would have someone write a letter to me and 
finally, in the spring of 1916, she sent me the money to go to Cham- 
paign to get her. After being royally treated by a few of Lizzie’s 
“angels” during commencement week, we started for Big Rapids. 
We went to Chicago where we took a boat to Muskegon, and from 
there a train to Lizzie’s cherished goal — Big Rapids. 

Now you know how children act when they start to school for 
the first time. Well, Lizzie was more excited than a dozen children. 
She was bursting with pride that she — colored though she was — 
could go to school and learn to read and write. 

You were not there the day we arrived but your friend and vice 
president of the college, Mr. Gerrit Masselink, took good care of us. 
He was so nice to Lizzie! He made her feel so welcome. He had 
found a place for her to live where she could have kitchen privileges. 
When we left him, Lizzie had a good old-fashioned cry. They were 
tears of pure joy! We went to her rooming house and her landlady 
made her feel very much at home. 

Now Lizzie was the only colored person in the town of Big 
Rapids. She took me to my train when I left, and on the way, we 
passed a lady and her little daughter of about five years of age. The 
child stopped in her tracks, stared at Lizzie with big eyes and 
turning to her mother, piped: “Mama, don’t that lady ever wash 
her hands and face?” The lady grabbed the child’s hand and hurried 
on, but Lizzie and I just looked at each other and burst out laughing. 
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You know that Lizzie was accepted from the very beginning of 
her term at school. She always dressed in spotless white — both in- 
doors and outdoors — and made a very attractive figure on that 
campus. She was jolly, sympathetic, and endowed with a lot of what 
we call common sense. Before the term was over, students were 
flocking around her like bees around a clover blossom. They would 
ask her advice about all of their affairs from cooking recipes, budget- 
ing their money, and home buying, to love problems and life careers. 

But best of all, Lizzie learned to read and write. I will never 
forget the first letter I had from her — in her own handwriting. It 
looked like the belabored writing of my own primary school children. 
Ferris Institute has been truly called the opportunity school. 

As you know, Lizzie attended your school for several summers. 
I visited her during her second term, and it was then I met you, 
and attended one of your daily morning pep talks. Two things you 
said that morning I shall never forget. I wrote them down and here 
they are: “This old world needs more justice and less charity,” and 
“When a man gets too old to learn it is time for him to climb into 
a hearse and be driven to a cemetery, for he is as dead to the world 
as he ever will be.” 

Thank you, Mr. Ferris, for stimulating my faith in humanity! You 
really “practice what you preach,” and that is why, here in Michigan, 
we call you our good, gray governor. 

Sincerely, 


Edith Wolter 











Book Reviews and Notes 


A Selective Bibliography of Important Books, Pamphlets, and Broad- 
sides Relating to Michigan History, 1604-1956. By Albert Harry 
Greenly. (Lunenburg, Vermont, The Stinehour Press, 1958. 
165 p. Index. $25.) 


Mr. Greenly has contributed an excellent reference tool in his selec- 
tive bibliography of Michigan books and pamphlets. With the volu- 
minous number of books relating to Michigan’s history available, this 
book takes on added importance to the historian, librarian, and collector. 
Furthermore, unlike most bibliographies, this one makes interesting 
reading and from it one can learn much about the history of Michigan 
and the Old Northwest Territory. 

As the title of the bibliography implies, Mr. Greenly has been “selec- 
tive” in his coverage. In general he uses a chronological approach, 
covering such subjects as early French explorations, the British regime, 
Indian and captivity narratives, the War of 1812, laws of Michigan 
Territory, and the Toledo War. In addition the author includes titles 
on the Mormons, railroads, Civil War, lumbering, Saginaw and Traverse 
Bay regions, and the automobile. There is much more information, 
however, than just the titles, and this is the part which so greatly in- 
creases the value of the book. The author has added a summary of the 
contents of many of the books, an identification of the writer, notes 
about the printer, the libraries in which the volume can be found, and 
a general evaluation of the book. Twenty-seven collotype reproductions 
of the title pages of some of the rarer books embellish the text. 

Although the coverage of the bibliography is intended to be selective, 
some readers may question why certain titles have been omitted. Travel 
narratives, like those by Pierre Radisson, John Disturnell, Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, and John Long, are not included in the bibliography. The 
omission of Caroline Kirkland’s A New Home — Who Will Follow will 
also be noticed. An even more serious omission is the absence of an 
adequate table of contents. Although the book is arranged in chrono- 
logical order and contains an index, it is difficult to locate items under 
a particular subject. 

A few minor errors have crept into the text. Father Marquette and 
Joliet traveled via the Green Bay-Fox River route to the Mississippi 
River, not via the Illinois portage as Mr. Greenly reports. La Salle died 
in 1687, not 1678. Indians used the game of lacrosse, not soccer, as 
a ruse to surprise and capture the garrison at Fort Michilimackinac in 
1763. Historians may question Mr. Greenly’s interpretation of Dubuis- 
son’s part in the massacre of the Fox Indians at Detroit in 1712, as well 
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as John Tanner’s motive for his alleged murder of James Schoolcraft in 
1846. These are minor points, however, and detract very little from the 
excellence of the work. The bibliography will be of value to students 
of Michigan history, although unfortunately, its price will limit its use. 


Wayne State University Puitre P. Mason 


The American Historical Association is preparing a guide to photo- 
copied historical materials in the United States and Canada, under a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. The guide will be 
a desk reference book, paralleling the Guide to Historical Literature, 
that will tell where to find important bodies of microfilmed and other 
photocopied materials and how to use and procure them. It is expected 
to be published late in 1959. 

The association’s committee on documentary reproduction, with the 
assistance of an advisory committee of experts from the library and 
archival field, is supervising the collection of materials and editing. In 
this work the archives section of the Canadian Historical Association is 
co-operating. The guide will locate photocopied holdings of historical 
manuscripts by standard union list practices, according to traditional 
subject and period fields of history. This information is now being 
collected through co-operation with archives, libraries, and historical 
societies in both countries. Duplication of effort is currently avoided 
through the exchange of reports with the Union List of Microfilms. The 
method of preparing the text anticipates the possible issuance of sup- 
plements. 

The editor solicits the aid of historians in both countries in the dis- 
covery and accurate description of holdings of photocopied manuscripts 
wherever they may be. He welcomes information that will assist him 
in making the guide as complete as possible. The editor is Dr. Richard 
W. Hale, Jr. Please address correspondence to him at: Boston Univer- 
sity, Copley Square Campus, 84 Exeter Street, Room 401, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


A complete listing of official state markers that will have been erected 
by the Michigan Historical Commission by the fall of 1958 is found in 
the illustrated booklet titled, Historic Michigan: A Guide to Michigan's 
Official State Markers. Copies are available from the commission free of 
charge as long as the supply lasts. 











Contributors 


George S. May received his Ph.D. in American history from the 
University of Michigan. For the past two years he has directed the 
state marking program of the Michigan Historical Commission and at 
present is archivist for the same organization. 


Father Raphael N. Hamilton, S. J., received his Ph.D. from St. 
Louis University and has been professor of history at Marquette Uni- 
versity for over twenty-five years. He has written articles for many 
scholarly magazines, and his history of Marquette University, The 
Story of Marquette University: An Object Lesson in the Development 
of Catholic Higher Education, was published in 1953. 


Floyd Haight, for fourteen years a member of the Dearborn Historical 
Commission, has been to the forefront in state and Dearborn historical 
affairs for years. The originator of the Old Timers’ Luncheon, and the 
Dearborn Historical Society, Mr. Haight led in the preservation of the 
Commandant’s Headquarters, known as the “Old Arsenal Building,” 
which is now used for a historical museum by the Dearborn Historical 
Commission. Mr. Haight describes in this issue of Michigan History the 
Detroit Arsenal and its buildings in Dearborn. 


Dr. Sidney Fine is an associate professor of history at the University 
of Michigan. The study of the “Tool and Die Makers Strike of 1933” 
was facilitated by grants to Dr. Fine from the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation and the Horace S. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies of the University of Michigan. His editing of the Ely-Labadie 
Letters appeared in the March, 1952 issue of Michigan History. 


F. Berenice Stoddard was born in Urbandale, a suburb of Battle 
Creek. After graduation from high school she attended the Battle 
Creek College school of nursing. She is married and has taken up 
writing as a hobby. 


A previous article, “Moses Coit Tyler's Library,” by Dr. Calvin E. 
Schorer appeared in the December, 1951 issue of Michigan History. 
Although his vocation is in the medical field, his avocation is in the 
field of literature. 
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Reymundo Cardenas was born in Ohio in 1930. His parents had 
moved there from Mexico in the 1920’s because of the revolutions. When 
he was two years old his family moved to San Antonio, Texas, from 
where they moved to Michigan in 1940. Here he worked alongside his 
parents and three brothers and two sisters as a migrant worker. In 1941 
the family moved to Adrian because the defense plants were offering 
better employment. He graduated from Adrian College in 1956 after 
serving in the army in Korea. He is a teacher in the Coldwater high 
school, having classes in civics, history, and Spanish. 


Lillian Myers Pear received the master of arts degree from Wayne 
State University. She has been actively interested in American art and 
architecture and has painted a series of oils on Michigan landmarks 
which has included cider mills, covered bridges, blacksmith shops, and 
lumber mills. 


Dr. Basil L. Crapster is an associate professor in history at the Gettys- 
burg College where he has been since 1949. He received his doctorate 
at Harvard University and is particularly interested in British history 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


Harry J. Loynd became president of Parke-Davis after a brilliant 
twenty-year career with that company. Beginning as a salesman in 
Utah and southeastern Nevada in 1931, he became assistant to the 
sales manager in 1937, assistant to the president in 1944, vice-president 
in charge of sales and promotion in the United States and Canada in 
1945, a director of the company in 1946, and president in 1951. His 
1957 address at the Michigan dinner of the Newcomen Society in 
North America, which is printed in this issue of Michigan History, 
also appears as a separate pamphlet by the Newcomen Society. 


Edith P. Wolter, nee Braithwaite, was born in Merrill, graduated 
from St. Charles high school, attended Central Michigan College and 
graduated from Eastern Michigan College. She taught for several years 
before her marriage and since has been active in school and parent and 
teacher organizations. 
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business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing ar- 
ticles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews 
of books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
documents related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
the fall, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





